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Ahab the Builder 
By John Elliot Bowman 


HE son of Omri built at Shomeron 
A pleasure house with ivory inlaid, 

Whereof the bruit, o’er field and vineyard blown, 
Reached Tyre and Sidon. Cities, too, of stone 
Well hewn, he builded. Rain and wind have played 
Millennia with their dust. One pile alone 
Remains. Though realms have risen and decayed, 
No shard can vanish of the fragments thrown 
On Naboth’s mangled corpse at Jezreel’s gate. 


Jamaica, VT. - 


Originality Not Necessarily Right 

Many persons constantly strive after originality. 
They almost weary of the sun because, so far as they 
can see, it is the same old light-giving mass every 
day in the year. For such, familiarity robs any fact 
of itscharm. A sobering thought for these novelty- 
seekers might be that one can get a comparatively 
new outlook at any time by standing on his head. 
fact, that is just how not a few upsetting ideas are 
born. To the one who thinks clearly, truth never 
grows old. It is eternal in its clear-voiced demands, 
Certain truths, to be sure, may lose their appeal to us. 
At such times we would do well to inquire whether 
our hearing has not become dull or our sight dim 
through disobedience. Each age may find it neces- 
sary to change the phrases describing the great facts 
of life; but no man can change the facts themselves. 
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Taking Personal Depreciation 

Few. things are harder to bear than .outspoken 
depreciation—or, even worse, silent ignoring—of one- 
self and one’s opinions. And few things show the 
fibre of a man more surely than the way in which he 
meets this test. Everybody must meet it: the man 
does not live whose character and judgment are so 
compelling that he is sure to carry every one with 
him. Indeed, it is often not a question at all of the 
one who is ignored or depreciated, but rather of the 
moral blindness or unworthiness of the one who does 
the depreciating. There may be encouragement.in this 
thought when we are called upon to meet the test ; 





siill harder does it become when we know that the 
cutting word or silence is deserved, even though hate- 
fully bestowed, But our duty is plain in either case ; 
whether we are in the right or in the wrong, we are 
to accept any personal affront as though such a being 
as self did not exist. To show injured feelings by 
angry retort or sulking silence is to proclaim our entire 
defeat. To ignore the ignoring or the personal criti- 
cism is to win a ‘personal victory which is sure to 
command the respect and admiration that true char- 
acter alone can command. A display of injured 
feelings always doubles the hurt of the one who is 
already injured. To refuse to make such a display 
when it is expected draws the sting from the first 


wound. 
= 
Using Words at Their Best 


Human nature has in it a pitiable downward 
pull. We see it at work both in language and in life. 
Words which have a good, as well as a bad, signifi- 
cance, and which originally required an adjective to 
show whether the significance was bad or not, come 
to be used in an evil significance unless qualified to 
the contrary. ‘*He showed much feeling’’ means, 
usually, he showed ill feeling. "Temper, which may 
mean good temper as well as bad, has come to mean 
bad temper alone. ‘‘Temper is not an uncom- 
mon thing among us,’’ writes a Christian worker ; 
‘*T am tempted to say that it is as common among us 
as straight noses.’ He means that bad temper is too 


< 





common. ‘‘Suggestive’’ is used to mean suggestive 
of evil. We ought to resist this downward pull in lan- 
guage as well asin life. Let us refuse'to surrender good 
words, or words capable of good association, to the 
baser significance. We ask the best from men, and 
put them to their noblest possibilities ; let us do the 
same with words, 
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When Opinions Are Vital 


It is a common proposition nowadays that men 
should lay aside all their differences of opinion and 
unite on a basis of fellowship in good works, But 
there is no possibility of unity and co-operation among 
men without some basis of intellectual agreement. To 
eliminate or ignore intellectual attitudes and convic- 
tions is to doom all efforts at union to disaster. Only 
those can unite who have enough in common to sus- 
tain and nourish union. They must have some com- 
mon views of life and God, and share some common 
convictions as to the world and truth, or they will have 
no adequate guarantee of having enough in common in 
character and action. The big-hearted saloon-keeper 
and the earnest social-settlement worker cannot unite 
with any very great or sustained effectiveness in efforts 
to lift up the slum which the former's business creates. 
‘*At the very bottom of everything that a man is or 
ddes lies his conception of his relations to the universe 
and the eternal verities."’ Our Lord realized the im- 
portance of man’s opinions, and he spent his life try- 
ing to change and mold them. 
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The Need of Everyday Graciousness 


IVING is one long ‘‘ give and take.’’ We are al- 
ways giving or receiving, making concessions or 
accepting them, winning victories or suffering 

defeats, or, as partners in the work of life, furnishing 
our share to the partnership, or receiving their share 
from our comrades. We can so play any or all of 
these parts that each transaction shall bring profit 
and pleasure to both parties, and be a splendid 
‘*bargain,’’ like mercy, —‘‘ twice blest ; it blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes.’’ And with the grace 
of graciousness it will be so. For among all the 
flavors and fragrances of life, nothing adds to life’s 
charm and pleasure like that which we call gracious- 
ness; and nothing can so render tasteless or even 
repulsive the choicest life as its absence or its opposite. 

But how ungraciously we sustain our réles! We 
give,—and give so grudgingly, or so patronizingly, or 
so triumphantly, or so clumsily, that it is like pelting 
a man with blessings; .the sting of the giving robs the 
gift of its grace, and the receiver almost feels that he 
can never quite forgive the giver. Yet our very man- 
ner and spirit could have added to the gift its richest 
charm, which would have lingered after the gift itself 
had gone. And our taking is often as awkwardly or 
unlovingly managed. We receive almost as with a 
sense of injury, as if in a world of real justice the re- 
lations would be reversed, or as if somehow our in- 
dependence were assailed and our dignity insulted, or 
at least as though we were receiving no more than 


_ our just deserts,—and we rob the giver of that gener- 


ous pleasure which is his chief reward, and ourselves 
of that generous gratitude which is our chief blessing. 

How few of us, again, are able to make concessions 
or acknowledge defeat handsomely! It is with 
groans and grimaces, like a sulky camel, that we give 
up, if ever we really do. We could march out of 
our citadels with all the honors of war, flags flying, 
trumpets blowing, and in the moment of defeat van- 
quish our,victor by our self-control and courage, and 
better, by the power of love. But we are twice 


- beaten, once by him and once by our own sore hearts. 


Still harder to carry off well is victory. Each flash of 





our eye is an arrow in the heart of the defeated, and adds 
bitterness to his losses. Yet our part might be done 
with such gentleness, such tacit apology for triumph, 
such generous distress at his distress, such willingness 
to concede where we were under no obligation to con- 
cede, such good will, such endeavor to ease his bur- 
den, that, like Lee zeceiving back his sword from 
Grant at Appomattox, he, too, is twice conquered, 
once by our arms, and once by our heart. 

Even the more prosaic ‘‘give and take’’ of part- 
nership is too often robbed of what might be a pleas- 
ure, and made to chafe and irritate. Half of the 
family jars, the church disagreements, the class diffi- 
culties, are utterly needless. A drop of the lubricant of 
graciousness would remove the friction, prevent the 
heat, suppress the shriek, For in most of these cases 
there is no real desire to injure or to withhold. The 
actors are really one, and perhaps in their heart of hearts 
are willing to die for one another ; but they have not 
learned the fine art of living for and with one an- 
other. It was a little roughness that made the ‘hot 
box’’ which brought the whole train to a standstill ; 
an atom of oil would have prevented it. 

The real charm of life is never seen until one has 
felt the touch of a spirit who has this flavor of gracious- 
ness. It becomes the throned monarch better than 
his crown. It zs his crown. A refusal from him is 
pleasanter than a favor from some others, and the 
smallest or simplest act of kindness becomes fragrant 
with benediction. Even the plausible counterfeit of 
this grace in the superficial courtesies and amenities 
of social life gives a charm which is worth all it costs, 
and gives the lie to the notion that rough and ready 
bluntness is necessarily a sturdy and valuable virtue. 

But graciousness is a grace, not one of the ‘‘airs 
and graces,’’ The society woman may school herself 
to self-control and the pleasant look and smile in all 
circumstances, ‘mistress of herself, though china 


fall,"’ but the robe is thin, and life's friction may 
or some untoward breeze may 
The real graciousness is deeper and 

It is a virtue exercised, not a virtue 


wear it to shreds, 
brush it aside. 
more enduring. 
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assumed, It is a grace, a real achievement of the 
Spirit of God in the heart and life of man. 
_ When we analyze the ungraciousness that deprives 
and embitters and irritates, we see that it is com- 
pounded of forces and tendencies deep in the sinful 
human heart, which ‘‘grace’’ must conquer, Our 
ungraciousness in giving springs from pride, or from 
the covetousness of possession, or from sinful lack 
of sympathy and imagination. Our receiving is un- 
handsome because we are deficient in love, and are 
full of that sour pride that finds it hard to acknowl- 
edge a favor. The triumph that rankles is the child 
of overgrown self-love or ungrown love for others. 
The ancestry of the grace of graciousness is not 
hard to trace. One has but to go through a few verses 
of the thirteenth of First Corinthians and substitute 
a word here and there: ‘‘‘Graciousness’ suffereth 
long and is kind ; ‘graciousness’ vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up,... seeketh not its own;. . . believ- 
eth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.’’ 
It is simply love in exercise, love that speaks in the 
eye, thrills in the hand, caresses on the tongue, blos- 
soms in the life. It is a grace imparted, for it can 
come only from a heart filled with the Spirit of God; 
otherwise it is either counterfeit or shallow. But it is 
a grace which must be exercised. It will not come 
involuntarily. It needs incessant practise. We must 
school ourselves to this thoughtful love, this interest 
in others, this whole-hearted delight in their good 
and happiness, this willingness to express. It has to 
be willed, many times, when inclination is against it. 
It is to exercise in look and word and act the abun- 
dant good-will toward men which we have learned of 
the Master. It is, in daily life, in face of the daily 
demand, simply to ‘‘ put on the Lord Jesus Christ."’ 
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Cleansing Modern Temples ° 
Was Christ's work of temple-cleansing completed 
nineteen centuries ago? We do.not, in the vestibules 
of modern Christian churches, have cattle-stalls, dove- 
cages, and currency-counters. But we do have an 
adultery of barter and the church which is perilously 
like the temple situation in Jesus’ day. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a much reduced reproduction of a poster 
recently sent to The Sunday School Times office : 





TO-NIGHT 


SATURDAY, NOv. 23, AN 


OYSTER SUPPER 


« WILL BE GIVEN IN THE 
DINING ROOM OF THE 


CHURCH 


STREET, BY THE 


[Young People’s Society] 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 





ON WEsT 


Spiritual Department 
EVERYBODY COME 


To-night, and Get a Good Supper for 25c. 














In the face of such a farcical extreme as this, is it 
true that The Sunday School Times is unnecessarily 
severe in its long-time insistence upon the principle 
that buying must not be confounded with giving, 
in the Lord’s work? The principle would seem clear 
and simple enough ; yet some thoughtful and earnest 
Christian people still fail to see it The argument for 
church fairs, for example, is presented effectively in 
the following letter from an appreciative reader of these 
columns, who writes : 

I have been much interested in your remarks on church 
fairs, etc., as a means of raising money for the Lord's work ; 
but there are church fairs and church fairs. 

Take this one. The ladies meet together and make really 
useful and ornamental articles ; they also solicit some things 
to sell. On a day and evening fixed they gather these in the 
Sunday-school room, and sell them at a properprice. The 
things sold include confectionery, flowers, maybe ice-cream, 
etc. There is also music, perhaps recitations and songs. 
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Near the close they may reduce prices, and auction off some 
things to clear out stock. Some of those who make articles 
would really find it difficult to give as much in any other way. 

Another method is to have a ‘* Rumm Sale."’ Send to 
the Sunday-school room all the old es and things you 
have outgrown and don't want, and sell them at a reasonable 
price to the poorer a of the city, the proceeds to be de- 
voted to the Ladies’ Aid, or debt fund, or missions, etc. 

What of these ways for raising money ? 

They look harmless, don't they? More than that, 
they look positively beneficial. And they would be 
whollysharmless, and wholly beneficial, if one essen- 
tial factor could be eliminated : the appeal to the 
buyer to buy because in so doing he will help the 
Lord’s work. That is the whole root-trouble with the 
thing, —the spiritual stultifying of the buyer. It can- 
not be denied that those faithful, tireless women— 
sometimes men also—who give themselves and their 
time unsparingly to making the merchandise for 
church sales, or to preparing the church suppers, are 
rendering a large free-will offering, without any return 
to themselves, and that so far as they alone are con- 
cerned their work and spirit and purpose are beyond 
criticism, But we cannot leave out of consideration 
the other half of the problem,—the church public 
whose money the church needs, and still more, who 
need, for their own sakes, to give their money to the 
church. Give, not swap or barter. When the 
church lowers the standard and says to the public for 
whose spiritual education it is responsible, ‘‘ You 
need not give to the Lord; simply come to our 


bazaars or suppeis and buy, getting a fair return for ' 


your money, and we'll get money for the Lord ‘out of 
the proceeds, while you will have the consciousness 
of worthily supporting his work,’’ the church drags 
the Lord’s banner in the dust, and is untrue to its 
mission of training up givers. The church fair, and 
every other form of money-raising barter, recognizes 
and actually appeals to the selfish instincts of those 
whom it invites to help. ‘‘ Don’t give outright,’’ it 
says ; ‘‘don’t give at all. Get your money's worth 
every time.’’ This is open treason to the very: heart 
of Christianity, which is nothing if not selfless service. 
Let no one mistakenly suppose that church socia- 
bles, suppers, or entertainments of any legitimate 
sort which are intended to increase Christian fellow- 
ship without raising money, are open to this criticism. 
Such helps to the social life of the church havea 
proper and highly important place in.the church, 
They may even be conducted on the pay-basis, if it is 
distinctly understood that the money. paid goes only 
to defray the expenses of the affair, and that no one 
is asked to participate in order to replenish the Lord's 
treasury. Here is asharp and vital line of distinction. 
‘The struggle is not yet over, between those who 
long to see church-life freed entirely from this choking 
of its spiritual power, and those who are reluctant to 
let go of the old plans that seem to have such attract- 
iveness. Last summer a newspaper report of a synod 
meeting contained the following ‘paragraphs : 


The synod was thrown into confusion when, at the conclus- 
ion of alengthy report by William W. Casselberry of Dunellen, 
chairman of the committee on proportionate and systematic 
beneficence, Mr. Casselberry introduced a resolution ‘‘ that 
the sessions be urged to eliminate fairs, suppers, bazaars and 
other ‘unscriptural’ methods for procuring money for the 
work of the church." When he had finished with the resolu- 
tion several uiinisters jumped to their feet and demanded re- 
cognition from the moderator. 

or three-quarters of an hour the synod wrestled with the 
question, those in favor of the resolution claiming that such 
practises were hardly in accordance with scriptual dictation. 
Others claimed that to cut out the entertainments might be all 
right for the ministers in the big churches, but it would never 
do for those in chazge of the smaller churches, where trouble 
was sometimes experienced in procuring money direct for the 
payment of the preacher's salary. Fairs with such churches, 
it was argued, were a necessity. 

An amendment which substituted the word ‘‘discourage”’ 
for the word ‘‘eliminate,"’ and ‘‘ unwise"’ for ‘‘ unscriptural,"’ 
was also argued over at length, but was finally defeated. When 
the vote for the original measure was called, it was found that 
the resolution had been lost by a very small margin. 


A secular paper, in an editorial on this meeting, 
gave some keen thrusts when it said : 


It was conceded that the system now prevailing with more 
or less universality in all the denominations was unspiritual 
if not unscriptural, but the ministers, alive to the financial 
problems that confront them at their homes, hesitated to place 
synodical ban upon the methods alluded to. 

The spirit of commercialism has entered into the very life of 
the church. Disinterested, spontaneous, and unconditional 
church giving seems to be a thing of the past. Everybody 
— expects something back for the money tendered the 

word. 


No; not everybody. The church fair is passing, 
and in many a church it has passed, and is looked 
upon as only a memory of the mistaken past. Some 
time ago the Rev. Robert Pogue, then assistant pastor 
of the Wanamaker church and Sunday-school (Bethany 
Presbyterian) ut Philadelphia, wrote to the Editor : 


Thank. you for your word of encouragement in the stand 
which I have taxen at the Temple concerning ‘‘ Lowering 


‘ work he abandoned it and made restitution. 
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Morals by Raising Money."’ I have taken the same stand in 
former charges, and it has invariably resulted in blessing to 
the people. I had a wonderful experience in my first charge. 
The people -h 
paca oo go ge could not be ‘paid’ to go back to the old 
met of raising money. I heard that last year the finances 
were a little low. Two or three that never seemed to appre- 
ciate the more excellent way ested a tea-meeting. The 
others said, ‘‘ No; we shall make a free-will offering."’ The 
day for the offering was set. (It is a small congregation, and 
their gifts might seem insignificant beside those of a large, 
wealthy church.) They gave $380. At the most, all that a 
tea-meeting could have ‘!netted’’ the congregation would 
have been $75,—besides much unnecessary work, and many 
gifts of cake, etc. 


Another encouraging evidence of growth and new 
light was sent to the Times last summer by one who 
was in attendance at the Northfield Conference : 


At the Wednesday ‘meeting, at the Auditorium, Mr. Alex- 
ander brought out the same idea of raising money as the 
Times. Last year [in the case described] they had a concert 
for the benefit of Dwight Hospital, and after a good deal of 
work and worry they cleared about $250. ‘This time Mr. 
Alexander pleaded for a free-will offering, and raised $400 in 
about five minutes. : 


A notable instance of individual conversion to the 
right standard is given in the case of an earnest woman 
who had been spending herself tirelessly and unself- 
ishly in the work of church entertainments, but who 
came to believe that there was a better way to serve 
the Lord. _ She writes : 


In reading again The Sunday School Times, I changed my 
life-plan for work. You say: ‘‘ Money getting for the church 
by barter is an insult either to the pont A or to the one whose 
money is sought, or to both."’ This applies even down to pri- 
vate sales,—the means by which I have beer getting other 
aes 4 es money for church and missions; I-see now that I 

ave been unfair to these people, asking them to sell a birthright 
for a mess of pottage. To give freely is our privilege as heirs. 

When Zaccheus felt he had defrauded others by his plan of 
My work is now 
on sale ; but I will add the funds I have advanced on goods, 
to the money cleared: then the business is closed and the 
cause has gained. (‘Then why not continue? ‘God forbid."’) 

My way is very clear, and I write to thank you for the words 
which were given you to speak. 


The International Sunday-school Jeaders are help- 


ing many to see the truth in this matter. Such a 
hearty word as the following is a tonic : 


I do not know who wrote the answer to the Open Letters 
about ‘‘ Lewering Mosh by Raising of Money.”’ would just 
like to throw my hat over the church steeple and shout Halle- 
lujah.' It is just right, and I am rejoiced to see it there. 

Yours.in the Work, ” 
MARION LAWRANCE, 
Gen’! Sec’ y. 

The Sunday School Times Company has brought 
together its Open Letter queries and comments of 
twenty years past, and now publishes them in a ten- 
cent booklet under the title that Mr. Lawrance quotes, 
~—‘* Lowering Morals by Raising Money.’’ A read- 
ing of that booklet gives one a glimpse of almost every 
conceivable phase of the problem. 

Another International Sunday-school worker, Mrs. 
Zillah Foster Stevens, whose writing has often enriched 
these columns, makes a contribution to the subject 
which is a good closing word—for the present ! 


The other day I came across this little newspaper waif, 
which calls to mind that editcrial of yours entitled ‘‘ Lowering 
Morals by Raising Money.’’ ‘These lines contain some very 
pointed truth,—certainly ‘‘ more truth than poetry,'’ I thought 
when I came across them. You might enjoy them. 


A PRAYER FOR A BLESSING 
(SUGGESTED BY MODERN CHURCH METHODS) 


‘*O Lord, I, come to thee in prayer once more, 
But pardon if I do not kneel before 
Thy gracious presence, for my knees are sore 
With so much walking. In my chair instead 
I'll sit at ease and humbly bow my head. 
I've labored in thy vineyard, thou dost know ; 
I’ve sold ten tickets for the minstrel show ; 
I've called on fifteen strangers in our town, 
Their contributions to our church put down. 
I’ve baked a pot of beans for Saturday's spree, 
An old-time supper it is going to be, 
I’ve dressed three dolls; too, for our annual fair, 
And made a cake which we must raffle there. 
Now, with thy boundless wisdom, so sublime, 
Thou knowest that these duties all take time ; 
I haveno time to fight my spirit’s foes, 
I have no time to mend my husband's clothes. 
My children roam the streets from morn till night, 
I have no time/to teach them what is right. 
But thou, O Lord, considering all my cares, 
Wilt count them righteous and wilt heed my prayers. 
Bless the bean _— and the minstrel show, 
And put it in the hearts of all to go. 
Induce the visitors to patronize 
The men who in our program advertise, 
Because I’ve chased these merchants till they hid 
Whene'er they saw me coming,—yes, they did ! 
Increase the contributions to our fair, 
And bless the people who assemble, there. 
Bless thou the grab-bag and the gypsy tent, 
The flower table and the cake that's sent. 
May our whist club be to thy service blest, 
Our dancing party gayer than the rest. 
And when thou hast bestowed’ these blessings, then 
We pray that thou wilt bless our souls. Amen." 


poss d supported me, with the result that that’ 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 26 (John 2 : 13-22) - 
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Ea question is not raised in order to seek for 
guidance as to whom we may denounce and 

when we may denounce them. There are times 
when men may denounce men, and in days of over- 
tolerance and complaisancy we do well to ask our- 
selves whether we are as stern and faithful as the 
truth requires of us. We. have not only our Lord's 
example, but the example of Paul, who had the love 
that suffered long and was kind, and that bore all 
things, but who, nevertheless, spoke forth in unfalter- 
ing denunciation of false and treacherovs men. But 
Jesus’ warning was ever against our judgment of our 
brother, and his challenge was ever to be sure that 
the beam was out of our own eyes before we sought to 
cast the mote out of the eye of our brother. Let us 
ask the question, accordingly, in order to scrutinize 
our own characters. - What was it in men that Jesus 
so condemned that it led his gentle spirit to break 
forth in personal denunciation ? That, whatever it 
was, is something against which we must be on 
guard. 

There were many things which Jesus did not ap- 
prove, and yet which did not call forth his denuncia- 
tion of individuals or groups of persons in whom they 
were found. The Sermon on the Mount, positive as 
it was in its tone, is nota bit unlike the Ten Com- 
mandments in its prohibition and condemnation. 
His own disciples displayed some of these forbidden 
qualities, and he said nothing to them personally, or 
if he spoke it was in firm but. kindly remonstrance. 
Often he rebuked in the people whom he met the traits 
or principles which were alien to the spirit of the king- 
dom of God, but neither his anger at unbelief, nor his 
disappointment at ingratitude, nor his disapproval of 
evil, issued in personal denunciation. 

There were occasions, however, when he did ‘de- 
nounce men. Hedenounced Herod most contemptu- 
ously (Luke 13 : 32). He pronounced a solemn wo 
of denunciation on Chorazin and Bethsaida (Matt. 11: 
20-24). He called the generation which rejected him 
offspring of vipers, faithless, perverse, and adulterous 
(Matt. 12 : 34, 39; 17:17). Hecalled Simon Satan, 
and told him he was a stumbling-block (Matt. 16 : 22, 
23). He drove out the hucksters from the temple 
with a strong hand and stronger words, ‘‘ robbers”’ 
and ‘‘thieves’’ (Matt.:21: 12, 13). And repeatedly:he 
denounced his arch enemies, the scribes and Pharisees 
(Matt. 5 : 20; 1§: i-20; 23). For what did he de- 
nounce these people ? 


Things that Did Not Save Men 

Before answering this question, it is well to note 
that there were some things thah did not save men 
from his denunciation. Prominence and. power did 
not save a man. Herod was king. The Pharisees 
were the dominant party of the nation. He did not 
spare them because of their influence or station. 
And there must have been many honest and sincere 
men among the scribes and Pharisees, men who 
deemed the evidence that Jesus was the Messiah in- 
adequate and unconvincing. But the most inveterate 
wrongs are those which are entrenched in conscience. 


Nothing is more terrible in ungodliness than its power | 


to persuade itself that itis of God. The Pharisees 
were the best section of Israel, the most public-spirited, 
the most religious, the most conscientious, and all 
this did not deliver them from the most awful denun- 
ciations ever-visited upon men. Nor did friendship 
save aman. Simon Peter was one of the closest com- 
panions of Jesus, and he was denounced as Satanic 
and ungodly. 

Jesus seems never to have denounced any one for 
any charge made against himself. People said that 
he blasphemed in pronouncing sins forgiven (Mark 
2:7); that he cast out demons by Beelzebub, the 
prince of the demons, with whom he was in league 
(Matt. 12:24). His reply was, ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be for- 
given him’’ (Matt. 12 : 32). He accepted quietly 
objections made to his course of action, or to that of 
his disciples (Mark 2 : 23-28). He did not denounce 
the cowardice of secret discipleship (John.7 : 50; 19: 
38, 39), or the ignorance and spiritual dulness of his 
disciples (John 14 : 9), or the crime of his murderers, 
and the cruel injustice of his death (Luke 23 : 34). 
He resented no affront. He sought to gain or keep 
or defend nothing for himself. 





When Did Jesus Denounce Men? 


By Robert E. Speer 





When then did he denounce? In Herod, of'whom 
he spoke witheringly as ‘‘that fox,’’ he saw de- 
liberate profligacy, vicious treachery, and paltering 
with truth. Herod was bad, but Jesus was not wont 
to denounce badness where there was any penitence 
or shame or sorrow in it; and even though the king 
was a-‘man of debauched character, there were such 
men all around whom Jesus did not waste time in 
denouncing. What he saw in Herod was craft and 
deceit. Somewhere in this matter which the Phari- 
sees brought to him there was low cunning. 

But it was something more than intrigue which led 
toChrist’s denunciation. Others were engaged in that 
of whom he said nothing. It was Herod's paltering 
with truth, He was glad to patronize a popular 
prophet, and to have him about his court. Truth 
was a plaything, a fad. The man had no purpose to 
live it. He was a traitor to John, but above that he 
was a false man in the very sanctities of life. Truth 
was an intellectual interest, not a vital obligation. 
That attitude is always the rotting out of the founda- 
tions. Jesus would not abide it. 


What Were the Pharisees’ Fatal Faults ? 

But Jesus’ great denunciations were of the scribes 
and Pharisees, and in speaking of them he repeatedly 
and explicitly declared what it was that he denounced 
in them. 

In the foreground he set hypocrisy, which he ab- 
horred (Matt. 6 : 2, 5, 16). Again and again he 
broke forth, ‘‘Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites !’’ 
*« Ye hypocrites’’ (Matt. 15 : 7; 22:18; 23: 13, 15, 
23, 26, 27, 29). Sometimes he spoke of the hypoc- 
risy of the multitudes in courses which he pointed 
out (Luke 12: 56; 13:15), but for the most part he 
kept the term to describe what he condemned among 
the religious and political leaders of the nation. These 
men made false professions! They pretended to be 
what they were not. They required of others what 
they did not fulfil themselves. They erected ideals 
which. they did not attempt to realize. Jesus put 
the moral obliquity of the lawyers unflinchingly : ‘‘ Ye 
load men with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye 
yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your 
fingers’' (Luke 11: 46). To preach what we make 
no real attempt to practise is to be guilty ourselves of 
the very fault which called forth Jesus’ cry, ‘‘Ye 
hypocrites.’’ This is the peril of religious teachers, 
of all leaders of men, in all ages. It is the greater 
peril because it is so often unaware of itself. ‘The 
emotional sincerity of the preacher drives him into 
thinking that he is morally sincere. His feeling of 
the beauty of the ideal and the zeal of his proclama- 
tion pass as equivalent with him to-the patient and 
severe obedience of it. Wo to such men in all days, 
our own as well as Christ's! Wo to us if we are such 
men! Wo, double wo, to us if in our zeal in saying 
this we blind ourselves to the fact that we are blind to 
our blindness! And wo, also, to the far more com- 
mon hypocrisy of our day which does not profess 
what it is, which has a faith or a longing for a faith 
which it conceals or denies! Does not hypocrisy 
consist as much in not professing what we are as in 
professing what we are not? 

Our Lord dissected the hypocrisy which he de- 
nounced with subtlest skill, but perhaps the following 
were its chief elements : 

1. Spiritual pride and self-satisfaction and exclu- 
siveness, the idea of the scribes and Pharisees that 
they were superior men, and their erection of spiritual 
duty into a privilege and a caste. As in our day, 
they sought prominence. Now, as then, there are 
chief seats, presidencies, and moderatorships, and 
speakers’ tables. What Christ thought about those 
who seek them is plain (Luke 14: 7-11). And there 
are spiritual self-approbations and jealous compari- 
sons with others, and the erection of distinction where 
God sees none. The discriminations of clothes and 
situation and performance then as now were con- 
temptible in his sight (Luke 18 : 9-14). 

2. Spirtfual blindness and inhospitality to new 
truth. This was their great fault! ‘Ye fools and 
blind,’’ Christ called them (Matt. 23 : 17, 19, 24, 26). 
They said they saw, and they saw not, and would not 
let others see. Many of them were thoroughly con- 
scientious, doubtless, but conscience is not, and never 
was, a sure guide ; and they were conscientiously un- 
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conscious of the very things that were most central 
and vital. The light in them on which they prided 
themselves was darkness. That was the hopeless 
feature of the situation (Luke 11 : 35). There is a 
terrible warning to us in this, and in the repetition 
of the Pharisee’s blunder, in every age. We refuse 
truth that is offered to us. We do it conscientiously. 
We cannot see that it is truth, The Pharisees had 
just as much reason, to their minds, for rejecting the 
truth of Christ, as we find for rejecting truth offered 
to us. Our Lord's condemnation of their spiritual 
self-sufficiency and inhospitality to truth should put 
us on our guard and keep us on our guard, and make 
us very sensitive and open to whatever comes to us as 
truth. It may be error, but wo to us if we lock the 
doors to it and give it no heed, and wake on the mor- 
row to discover that it was the Truth that we shut out 
and sought to slay. 

3. Unbrotherliness and unforgiveness. 
voured widows’ houses. They destroyed filial duty 
(Mark 7:11). They were intolerable bigots (Mait. 
23:13, 19). Jesus’ heart was a heart of tendere:t 
pity and forgiving love. He was ever displeased at 
any harshness towards the weak and innocent (Mark 


They de- 


10 : 13-16). God seeks the same kind of hearts in 
all his sons (Matt. 6:15; 18: 35; Luke 9: 55; 
17 : 3. 4). 


4. Anything that shut God off from man, thit 
clouded the simplicity of his love, that took the 
emphasis from inward spiritual realities and placed 
it upon things eternal or upon forms. The Pharisees 
really kept men from God. They were gatekeepers 
who shut the door of the kingdom of heaven against 
men (Matt. 23 : 13-28; Mark 7: 1-23). For the 
same reason Jesus cast out the men who turned his 
Father's house from a place of prayer into a place of 
merchandise and a den of thieves (John 2 : 14-17 ; 
Mark 11 : 15-17). And are we free from these perils 
to-day? Do we never misrepresent God and his 
kingdom? Do we never shut the kingdom of heaven 
against men with our ‘‘conscientious convictions’ 
about forms and times ? 


Faithlessness Condemned 

5. Of course, they had no faith. And Jesus did 
not deem want of faith a venial thing, a mere intel- 
lectual deficiency. Want of faith was to him a moral 
disharmony, a want of vision of God, of will to trust 
and obey. Therefore he commanded it upon his 
disciples (Mark 11 : 22). He marveled at its ab- 
sence (Mark 6 : 6). He reproached men for the lack 
of it (Mark 9 : 19). He even denounced the cities 
which refused to believe, and the generation that would 
not see and receive (Luke 1o : 8-16; 12 : 56; John 
8 : 42-55). 

This is no complete analysis of that shameful thing 
which Jesus denounced in Pharisees and scribes, but 
it will suffice to give each honest man food for much 
self-scrutiny and earnest meditation, lest he be found 
worthy of the condemnation of the righteous Lord of 
men. The significant thing is that the emphasis of 
Jesus is on personal intellectual qualities more than 
upon anything else. ‘The unthinking multitude of 
sinful men and women who listened to him and con- 
fessed their sins, or who hearing of him came hum- 
bly to him for forgiveness, to thése he spoke no bit- 
ter words of their evil which he did not condone. 
But he was sharp and thunderous against the thinkers 
who thought falsely, the sophistical moralists, the 
false teachers. Men say now that it is conduct which 
is the essential thing, not opinion. But Jesus said it 
was right opinion, issuing from a right mind or a 
right heart, which was the one vital thing. A com- 
manding grasp of right principles, to alter slightly 
a word of Mr. John Morley’s is at the very root of 
coherency and uprightness of character. Our Lord's 
denunciation was not so much for actions or deeds as 
for false intellectual and spiritual attitudes and wrong 
ethical principles. He did not denounce the publi- 
cans and the harlots, not because he did not care for 
moral behaviour, but because he knew that moral 
behaviour was simply a fruit, and that the essential 
thing was right life in the soul. That right life was 
Spiritual integrity, involving right thoughts about 
God and duty, and right principles of action. He 
sought to make men whole again in God, to give 
them the life of God in his Son. The rest would 
follow. What he denounced was the stubborn and 
wilful opposition, the blind and self-confident pride, 
however conscientious and earnest, which having 
eyes saw not, and having ears heard not. 

Do we in any regard deserve in this day the de- 
nunciation which we think was so richly deserved in 
that day by those on whom it fell from the lips of 
the loving, long-suffering Sevtowr f 

New York City. 
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Taking Men Alive 


The sixth of a series of studies in the principles and practise of individual soul-Wwinning 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 








“* From henceforth thou shalt take 
men alive.’’— Luke § : 10, margin 





VI. ConvicTION BETTER THAN DISCUSSION 
oR ARGUMENT 


Preparatory Questions.—For advance assignment to mem- 
rs of a class, or for personal study, before reading this lesson. 


1. Name some ‘borider-line’’ questions of conduct 
concerning which even Christian people disagree. 

2. Under what circumstances is it proper for one man 
to tell another man his duty ? 

3. What objections can you think of to giving discussion 
and argument a place in individual work ? 

4. What is the best way to help a man to decide all bor- 
der-line questions aright ? 

5. What characteristic, among the men that you know, 
seems to give a man the greatest influence with other men? 
How do you account for this ? 


HERE is only One in the universe who can safely 
tell a man his duty as to the details of every- 
day life and practise. Therefore it is our chief 

duty to lead our fellows to that One, and to seek to 
win them to a loyal acceptance of him as their Head 
and Guide and Saviour, so that he may settle their 
questions of duty for them. It is never our duty to 
attempt to settle for our fellows such questions as God 
intends they shall refer to him. The only duty that 
one can safely and unconditionally prescribe for another 
man is the supreme duty of surrender to God's will. 

Unwillingness or failure to recognize this simple 
truth has caused many an earnest worker to become a 
stumbling-block rather than a. guide-post to those 
whom he honestly longs to help. Many a promising 
spiritual conversation has gone to pieces on the rock 
of discussion of details of personal duty. Let us avoid 
this error as a snare and a pitfall. The Devil will 
have little to fear from our efforts at individual work 
if we let them become debates over border-line prob- 
lems in everyday life. 

A man of the world whom Dr. Trumbull had, after 
careful study, brought to the point of hearty interest 
in the claims of Christ, had asked for help in ascer- 
taining the way of salvation. 


‘* My friend, would you like to be saved?’’ I asked. 
** Indeed I would,’’ he replied. 
‘* Do you think that yeu can save yourself? ’’ 
‘**T certainly do not.’’ was his response. 
**Do you know of any Saviour to be trusted except 
one?” 
I do not,’’ he said heartily. 


Declining to Dictate Another’s Duty 

‘* Well, now,’’ I said, ‘*there is no necessity of your 
reading any books on the subject to learn the way of sal- 
vation, [He had asked what books he might read in order 
to learn mbre of the subject.] Let me see, here and now, 
if you are willing to be saved by the one Saviour in his own 
way. Understand that I do. not make any conditions or 
requirements of conduct or practise, in order for you to be 
saved; but I will ask you this question, in order to ascer- 
tain your attitude toward the whole subject. Suppose 
that you were to find that Jesus Christ wanted you to re- 
frain from drinking, from smoking, from card-playing, 
from theater-going, and from much that accompanies these 
things, would you give them all up, or would you feel that 
there were some of these that you could not refrain from ?”’ 

My friend thought the matter over with evident serious- 
ness, and then he gave this intelligent answer : 

‘* Well, Mr, Trumbull, there are some of those things 
that I might have different views from yourself about; but 
if I were convinced that Jesus Christ wanted me to refrain 
from any one of those things, or from them all, I should be 
willing to conform my cenduct to his wish.’’ 

** That’s all that I want to know,’’ I said. 
no requirements. I want him who is to be your Saviour 
to be your guide. Now just go to your room and kneel 
down before the Lord, and tell him how it is. Tell him 
that you need a Saviour, that you are willing to put yourself 
into his hands, that you will conform your conduct and 
course to his wishes, and that you want to trust him.’’! 


**T lay down 


To ask a. man to let Christ settle his problems of 
duty for him is better than to try to settle them for 
him ourselves. The latter never does any good, and 
often does great harm. .The outcome of the sensible 
and only safe procedure in this instance was significant. 
The man became 


an earnest, devoted follower of Christ, as I was familiar 
with him for precious years and in different spheres. He 





1 From “ Individual Work for Individuals,” by H. Clay Trumbull, a 
record of fifty years of. actual experiences in personal soul-winning 
which is the basis of these studies, and from which the paragraphs in 
smaller tvpe are quoted, tinless otherwise credited. 


became a close student of the Bible. He and his wife 
together made an open confession of their new faith, and 
connected themselves with a prominent: church in New 
York City. In his personal habits and conduct he became 
strict and careful, in the line of our talk that evening. 


As with discussion over details of duty, so with 
argument over points of belief. Neither discussion 
nor argument is likely to draw men closer together ; 
both tend rather to keep men apart. Both are to be 
resolutely avoided in a work which seeks, above all else, 
to win others to us, not to keep them at a distance, 

But there is a power that we may and must have in 
this work, and which utterly outdistances any seem- 
ing but empty skill in discussion or power in argu- 
ment. It is the power of conviction. That power is 
well-nigh irresistible. It will win if anything can. 
It will swing a man over from false belief to true 
unless he is bound to the false forever. 

Let our conviction, then, of the truth and joy of our 
message shut out argument or discussion forever from 
our methcds in the art of taking men alive. - And our 
conviction may be twofold : the conviction that we 
know our message is true, and the conviction that the 
other man knows it is true. This latter, building on 
the image of God that is in every man, is one of ‘the 
most disarming attacks we can make against the op- 
position of unbelief. 


Resolute Refusal to Argue 
As illustrating the positive effectiveness of convic- 


tion, along with a firm refusal to be drawn into a dis-‘ ° 


cussion, note the following : 


An earnest young clergyman in New England, whom I 
know well, began his ministry in a parish where his prede- 
cessor had lacked strong conviction, atid had encouraged, 
if not cultivated, doubts. The new clergyman’s beliefs 
were startling to his congregation... One. Sunday, after the 
service, a bright young man came to him,.and said : 

‘**T don’t believe what you are preaching, and I want to 
discuss your beliefs with you.’ 

‘* Well, my friend, there’s ‘no use in ourdoing that, I 
am convinced, and you don’t want to be. I am set here 
to preach the truth that I believe, whether my hearers be- 


\ lieve it or not.’’ 


Weeks went on. The minister saw his young friend, 
Sunday after Sunday, in the gallery. One Sunday: the 
minister invited all who wanted to converse with him on 
the matter of personal religion to come to his study on 
Monday evening. That evening this young man appeared. 
Coming up to the pastor’s study table, where the pastor 
sat, he said: 

‘*T am here to-night, not for argument, but for counsel, 
I’ve watched you and have heard you for weeks. I know 
that you have got something that I haven’t. _Now I want 
you to tell me how I can get your crucified Christ.’’ 

The preacher was ready to help that seeker. And 
another soul was won to Christ through the counsel of a 
believer who had convictions. 


Another v:srker, whose strength lay not in skilful 
words but in his simple conviction as to Christ's love 
and what that. love had done for him, had occasion 
to put this .natter to the test. 


He was accustomed to ride out.from Boston daily to and” 


from a suburban town. One who was frequently his seat- 
mate was a man prominent as an unbeliever, and who 
edited a free-thinking periodical, Again and again this 
man endeavored to draw my friend into discussion on the 
subject of religion, but without succeeding in so doing. 
One day my friend openly met the matter in this way : 

**I do not want to have a discussion with you'on the 
subject of religion. I’m no match for you in argument. 
You’d get the better of me every time. But, apart from 
that, one thing I know, that the Lord Jesus Christ is my 
Saviour, and I trust him all the time. This is the comfort 
of my life, and I wish you had the same comfort.’’ 

At this his pertinacious seat-mate brought his hand down 
sharply on his friend’s knee and said heartily : 

‘“*There you’ve got me, my friend. I’ve nothing to 
offer against that.’’ 

My friend’s conviction was his best and his resistless 
argument. ‘‘I know whom I have believed’’ will con- 
vince another if anything will. No thethod of diséussion 
will take its place with any hearer. 


And still another instance shows that while a pug- 
nacious unbeliever may be surprised; even startled; 


by the blunt, insistent putting of an honest disciple’ s: 


conviction, he’ is more likely to be won by quiet 
tenacity -here than by intricate argument. 


I was in an office where I occasionally had business, and, 
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as I was talking with the eos said, as he asked my 
opinion in a matter of principle : 

** The Bible says so and so,’’ 

‘* What Bible ?’’ he inquired sharply, almost defiantly. 

‘The Bible,’’ I replied, quietly but firmly. 

** Muhammadans have one Bible. Booddhists have an- © 
other Bibie. Jews have another Bible. Chinese have 
another Bible. Which Bible do you mean? ’’ 

‘* The Bible,’? was my response, 

‘* Well, I suppose I know what you mean.”’ 

That was a point gained to start with, He admitted 
that ‘* Zhe Bible ’’ was not to be put ona plane with the 
others, so that he was really in no doubt on the subject. 

**But,’? he added, ‘* I don’t agree with you as to the 
value of the Bible.”’ 

** I’m sorry,’’ I replied. 

** You think, I suppose,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘ that the 
Bible is God’s word.’’ 

** Of course I do.’’ 

“ Well, won’t you try to prove to me that it is so?” 

** No, indeed.” 

« Wouldn’t you like to have me believe the Bible ?’’ 

** Of course I should.’’ 

‘* Well, then, why not try to convince me ?”’ 


Startling a Self-Satisfied Disputant 

Just here came the answer that startled this polemic 
would-be disputant out of the ruts of his ordinary and 
self-satisfied lines of thought. He had asked the 
‘twhy’’ of the other's refusal to attempt Manges 
ier § ** and he got it: 


“ If God has failed in this, with all that he has done for 
you in a third of a century, I don’t propose to set my little 
haszel-nut brain at the task at this late day.’’ 

‘Why, then, won’t you prove to me that God is what 
you belieye him to be?’”’ 


To this question there came another answer that 
must have sunk in deep, not for its arguing power, 
but by the sheer weight of the immovable conviction 
that lay back of it : 


** The subject is too sacred for ordinary discussion. I 
wouldn’t consent to discuss with you the question whether 
my mother was really my mother ; yet God is dearer to me 
than is my mother or my father.’’ 


That even the unbelieving disputant was ready to 
recognize the believer's position as a fair one appeared 
from what followed. 


A few weeks later I was there again. He said: 

**T understand, Mr. Trumbull, how you’ féel about ‘the 
Bible; so I won’t ask you to discuss it. But have you 
any objection to telling me what you understand the Bible 
to teach on certain points ? ”’ 

‘* Not in the slightest,’’ I replied. 

Then the way was open for a frank, free, and'reverent 
conference over the teachings of the Bible ; andthe man 
who had been a scoffer was ready to be told the truth as to 
Bible teachings by one who had no doubts on the subject, 
and who therefore commanded confidence. After a longer 
absence than usual from Boston, when I was once more in 
the office of this man, he said to me : 

‘*Mr. Trumbull, will you tell me just where is your 
home?” 

As I told him, he said : 

** T’ve been very sick, 
I wanted to send for you.’ 

Then, as if to show that he had not wholly abandoned 
his disbelief, he added : 

“Not that I was really troubled about myself or my be- 
liefs, but you seem so confident in your beliefs, that, if I 
was going to die, I wanted you to talk with me.’’ 


J thought I was going to die, and 


He was yielding hard ; but he was yielding, And 
it would: seem probable that he never would have 
made even the reluctant admission that he did to one 
who had met him on his own lower ground of debate 
concerning precious truths that are above’ and beyond 
debate. The opportunity was wide open now 


for a free talk about Christ and-his salvation, which I tried 
to improve for that needy soul. ‘* For their rock is not as 
our Rock, even our enemies themselves being judges.’’ 
We surely ought to be confident in our beliefs, and impress 
others by this confidence, as we seek to win them‘ to their 
Saviour and ours, We have every advantage, and we 
should show this in our loving labor for souls, 


Questions for Study and Discussion 
(To test one’s grasp of this lesson.) 

1, What duties can one man safely and unconditionally 
prescribe for another ? 

2. What error should we earnestly guard against in 
doing individual work ? 

3. What is the best way to help a man to settle his prob- 
lems of personal. life and conduct? 

4. What effect are discussion and argument likely to 
have upon men’s relationship to each other? 

5. Give your own explanation of why intensity of con- 
viction is such a power in working with men. 

6. What is the Christian’s best ‘answer to -skilled and 
intricate argument against his belief? 

7. When is it well to give such blunt answers as that of 
the minister (‘‘I am convinced, and you don’t want to 
be.’’); or that of Dr. Trumbull (‘If God. has failed in 
this, ’’ ete.) ? 


. 
































LESSON FOR JANUARY 26 (John 2: 13-22) ° 






The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HY do you gotochurch? Get as many differ- 
W ent answers to this question, in class, as you 
can ; then distribute slips of paper, each con- 
taining one of the following references: Gen. 28 : 17; 
Exod. 15 : 17; 25: 8; Lev. 19: 30; 1 Chron, 22: 19; 2 
Chron. 30 : 8; Psa. 20: 2. ; 
After those to whom the slips have been distributed 
have had time to find the passages and read them to 
themselves, ask whether any new reasons are sug- 
gested, in those passages, for ee we and let 
them be stated. What zs ‘‘church” hat was 
‘* sanctuary,” ‘* temple,” ‘‘ tabernacle,” in Bible 
times? The word “sanctuary” means a place set 
apart, devoted, to a certain purpose or person. . The 
references cited above answer the questions. These 
various words were names for God's house, a place 
which he established, set apart for him, to indicate 
his presence among men, where men might go to be 
with him, in loving worship, quietness, and reverence, 
apart from the world, and find the strength and power 
that come from communion with God. 

Has any one here ever been shopping in a big de- 
partment store the day before Christmas? Wasit a 
quiet and peaceful place, or somewhat noisy and ex- 
citing? Well, it wasn’t a circumstance to an Ori- 
ental bazaar or market-place. Only those who have 
seen Orientals buying and selling can appreciate the 
fierceness of the din. Here is a typical case: 

‘The price was asked, and named, and then the 
battle began. Inside of two minutes one would have 
thought that a life-long feud was about to be settled 
by violence. The native. servant was first appar- 
ently overcome with horror at the attempted dishon- 


‘ esty of the salesman, then he was quivering with 


rage. ... Back and forth the battle waged, each 
doing all but springing at the other’s throat, and at 
times seeming dangerously near that. Finally a 


,,,,.bargain was made, and in gloomy silence the money 
“and bag changed owners. 
- a possible difference of two francs (forty cents) 


he dispute had been over 
! ” 

Gentiles did not have much recognition among 
God's Chosen People in Christ's time ; but there was 
an outer Court of the great temple at Jerusalem 
which. was set apart as the place where Gentiles could 
worship God. Jesus came to bring salvation to Gen- 
tiles and Jews alike ; from his boyhood days the 
temple, his Father’s house, had been dear and sacred 
to him above all other places. And now, at the time 
of the great annual feast, the passover (insmemory of 
what ?), as Jesus goes eagerly to worship his Father 
in the great temple at Jerusalem,.rejoicing that even 
the Gentiles had that same privilege with him, what 
does he find in their part of the sacred church? An 
Oriental bazaar! Could he have been a man and 
done less than he did? 

By that threefold plan bring your class to a vivid 
realization of the situation that confronted Jesus : 
(a) a real sense of the purpose and place of the 
temple in the Jewish and Gentile world; (4) a picture 
of the selfish, unbridled license of an Oriental bazaar, 
or place of barter, where self-interest reigned su- 
preme; (c) the unholy, degrading combination of the 
two institutions, at which the Son of God must strike 
if he was true to his mission. 

After this, take up such points as these two: 

The nature of the temple market (Riddle, 5). 

Did any one favor Jesus’ act? Why was he not 
forcibly opposed ? (Riddle, fifth paragraph, and on 
v. 15; bedten, 5; Ridgway, 2; Sanders, 4). 

The opportunity for straight-home applications in 
this lesson is an exceptional one. ‘Here are several : 

Why go to church ? (Ridgway, 1, and the illustra- 
tion that follows.) 

esus did not keep away from church because the 
ministers were not to his liking, or morally up to 
standard (Howie, 1). 

The danger of trying to combine worldly interests 
with God's standards (Illustration 1). 

Better. to keep our temples clean daily, than to 
clean them up once a year (Howard). 

Two practical! points for girls,— and others (Sangster, 
2, 3). 

How to keep clean for Christ: Moody's famous ob- 
ject-lesson (Foster, last two paragraphs). 

The worst kind of temple-defamation to-day (Gor- 
don, last). 

This Christ, who_cast out the degrading spirit of 
self from his Father’s house on earth, came to make 
it possible for us to enter into his Father's ‘‘ greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands.” 
The self-spirit cannot enter there. Read the ninth 
chapter of. Hebrews at home, studying espécially 
verses I, II, 12, 24, 27, and 28; and let its message be 
your closing thought'to the class... ~ 
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John 2 : 13-22. Commit verses 15, 16 


The Lesson Text 


13 And the passover of the a was at hand, and Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem. 14 And he found in the temple those 
that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers of money 
sitting : 15-and he made a scourge of cords, and cast all out of 
the temple, both the sheep and the oxen ; and he poured out 
the changers’ money, and overthrew their tables; 16 and to 
them that sold the doves he said, Take these things hence ; 
make not my Father's house a house of merchandise. 17 His 
disciples remembered that it was written, ' Zeal for thy house 
shall eat me up. 18 The Jews therefore answered and said 
unto him, What sign showest thou unto us, seeing that thou 
doest these things? 19 Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 20 
The Jews therefore said, Forty and six years was this 2 temple 
in building, and wilt thou raise it up in three days? 21 But 
he spake of the ? temple of his body. 22 When therefore he 
was raised from the dead, his disciples remembered that he 
spake this; and they believed the scripture, and the word 
which Jesus had said. 


1 Ps, Ixix. 9. 2% Or, tabernacle 





The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


According to the King James Version: 


Vv. 13, And the Jews’ passover was at hand; v. 14, And found in 
the temple ; v. 15, And when he had made a scourge of small cords, 
he drove them all out of the temple, and the sheep and the oxen ; and 
poured out the changers’ money, and overthrew the tables; v.16, 
and said unto them that sold doves...an house of merchandise ; 
v. 17. And his disciples remembered that it was written, The zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up; v. 18, Then answered the Jews and 
said unto him, What sign shewest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest 
these things? v. 20, Then said the Jews, ... and wilt thou rear it up 
in three days? v. 22, When therefore he was risen from the dead, his 
disciples remembered that he had said this unto them, 


ee 


If your church or Sunday - school is still in the 
dark in the matter of church fairs, money-raising 
by pay-entertainments, and the like, don’t fail to 
take advantage of this lesson to let in the light. 
Ten cents will get you substantial help from the 
Times Co., in the shape of a vigorous little book 
on ‘“‘ Lowering Morals by Raising Money.” See 
** Notes on Opeh Letters ”’ in this issue. 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 


Mastery belongs to the meek. 
None can love sinners without hating sin. 


Godliness for gain misses all the gain of godii- 
NESS. 


Those who are wilfully blind always ask for a 
sign. 

Tf you would reach sin at its heart, touch its 
profits. 

Even the shadow of the temple cannot consecrate 
cupidity. 

Nothing is more impressive than the authority of 
absolute sincerity. 


No one has any business in religion whose reli- 
gion is only a matter of business. 


The adversary has a heavy drag on the man who 
figures on the church giving him a pull. 


‘ All hope of progress ts gone when wien cease to 
be moved by great tides of moral indignation. 


CHICAGO. 





LESSON 4. JANUARY 26. JESUS CLEANSES THE TEMPLE. 


Golden Text: Holiness becometh thy house, O Jehovah, for evermore.—Psalm 93 : § 





Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


HE third day after the last lesson the marriage at 
Cana of Galileeoccurred. After a short stay at 
Capernaum, which later became ‘ his own city,” 

Jesus went up to the (first) passover at Jerusalem. 
Place.—The temple on Mount Moriah, The cleans- 
ing occurred in the court of the Gentiles, where a 
regular bazaar had been established. See below. 
Time.—In April 780,—that is, A.D. 27. . The pass- 
over of that year began on the gth, or, according to 
others, on the 11th. The cleansing probably oc- 
curred just before the feast. On the year, compare 
verse 20, and comment below. 
Persons.—Jesus; the traders and money-changers. 
The Temple Market.—This was originally estab- 
lished for the convenience of the worshipers in the 
temple. The animals needed for sacrifice could be 
obtained elsewhere, but those offered for sale in this 
market had probably been duly inspected, and hence 
would be accepted by the officiating priests. ‘The 
‘‘changers of money” had the ostensible business of 
providing the ‘‘half-shekel” as temple tax. This 
must be paid in Jewish coin, and a certain fee was 
allowed the money-changers. But very soon other 
business was transacted, and the profits became 
enormous. Moreover, there is good reason for. be- 
lieving that the family of Annas, the high priest, had 
a share in these profits, which would result in a 
reater burden on the ordinary worshipers. The 
, me of that time were heavily taxed by the Romans, 
and there was added to this the exactions of their re- 
ligious leaders. Hence. the sympathy of the people 
seems to have been with Jesus when he drove out 
these traders. The court of the Gentiles was the 
largest one in the temple enclosure, on the south 
side. The market there was an interference with the 
restricted privileges of the Gentiles: compare Mark 
11: 17, cited from Isaiah 56:7. The tumult of such 
a market among the Orientals would be excessive, 
and not befitting the entrance to the place of wor- 
ship. Compare the later cleansing, at the last pass- 
over, narrated by the other evangelists. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 13.—The passover of the Jews : This phrase 
suggests that John was writing outside of Palestine 
and for Gentile readers. The other evangelists make 
no mention of any passover but the last one, 

Verse 14.—/n the temple: The term includes the 
entire temple area. 

Verse 15.—A scounge of cords: Probably used on 
the animals.—Changers' money: A different phrase 
from that in verse 14.—Overthrew their tables: 
There is no evidence of resistance. The bystanders 
probably looked on with approval. 

Verse 16.—My Father's house: All the circum- 
stances indicate that this refers to his unique son- 
ship. What he had done was, moreover, an act of 
Messianic authority. 

Verse 17.—His disciples remembered: As verse 
22 refers to remembering after the resurrection, this 
remembrance was probably an immediate one.— 
Shall eat me up: So the best authorities.. ‘* Hath 
eaten me up” is a later alteration, due to the Old 
Testament form of Psalm 69 : g. 

Verse 18.—Z7he Jews: Probably some officials, 
since John uses ‘‘ Jews’ in similar restricted sense 
(comp. 1: 19). The demand for a sign indicated the 
prevalent desire for supernatural attestation. 

Verse 19.—T7his temple: Or, ‘‘sanctuary”; soin 
the next verse. The inner temple, including the 
Holy Place and the Holy of Holies.. This saying 
was used in the trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin, 
according to Matthew and Mark. But those evan- 
gelists are silent as to when it was uttered. 

Verse 20.—Forty and six years: The reference is 
to Herod's temple, even then not entirely finished. 
While there is some: confusion in the statements of 
Josephus, it is probable that the rebuilding of the 
temple began in the autumn of 734. The forty-sixth 
year after this date would inciude the passover of 
780. Edersheim insists that the expression points to 
the forty-sixth year. Others count forty-six full 
years, and hence obtain 781 asthe date. The former 
view accords best with other data.—Ra/se: ‘‘ Rear” 
is a needless variation of the Authorized Version. 

Verse 22.— When therefore he was raised from 
the dead: Only then could his disciples understand 
the true significance of this saying.—Be/ieved the 
fry : Not one passage, but the general tenor 
of Old Testament prophecy.—And the word which 
Jesus had said; The word of Jesus was recalled by 
the Old Testament prophecies, and after the resur- 
rection the disciples learned how to connect the two. 
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The Human Temple 
By S. D. Gordon 


NE day the Lord of the temple came to the tem- 

le. Of course. What could be more natural? 

hile this particular temple had been built by 

a heathen ruler for the Jews, rather than by the Jews 
for God, it was patterned on the model of the taber- 
nacle given to Moses in the mount, and of the Solo- 
mon temple. It stood in place of these. To Jesus it 
was ‘‘ My Father's house.” The overpowering glory 
of the Lord had filled those older temples at their 
dedication. 
as one of themselves, visits his temple. 
ored in his visit. : 

Had John’s menage been received by. the national 
leaders they would have been expecting Jesus. If 
they had believed John, and accepted Jesus, they 
would have cleaned the oo up, and corrected the 
abuses in anticipation of this visit. Jesus’ accepted 
presence there as King would have brought the old- 
time glory, and more. Even as it was, the temple 
was honored in his presence, and in his teaching and 
healing power shown there. But what glory there 
would have been, had the temple’s under-rulers ac- 
knowledged their King and the temple’s Lord ! 

Jesus found strange things in the temple. Instead 
of holy quiet there were the harsh noises of the beasts 
being driven about, and shrill voices advertisin 
wares for sale, and haggling over bargains. Pil- 

rims from foreign lands coming to meet God met 
instead extortionate rates forthe little Hebrew coins 
they must have for the temple tribute, and for the 
beasts and birds to be used for sacrifices. Instead of 
the Spirit of God was the spirit of gold and greed. 
In place of reverential voices raised in sweet, holy 
song, there were the jangle and jar of market-place 
dickerings. Instead of faces made pure and gentle 
and strong by the grateful worship of God were hurt 
faces, wizened by cunning, and weakened by igno- 
ble purpose. In place of the sweet purity of God’s 
presence, the filth of the barnyard, and the litter of 
the market-stalls. Strange things to find in God’s 
temple! Jesus still finds strange things in some of 
the temples that he visits. What is he finding in the 
one whose keys-I carry ? 

Jesus still comes to his temple. ~ Each of us is a 
temple of God. Every man is the presence-chamber 
of God. Many refuse him entrance into his own 
presence-chamber, and without knowing it suffer 


It was hon- 


great loss. For the temple door has only one knob— 
the one on the inside ; he comes in:only by our glad 
consent. And many who admit him seem'to do it 


half grudgingly, as though afraid to keep him out, 
and yet fearful of letting himin, But even though 
so often denied entrance he still stands at the temple 
door of the soul and knocks. If permitted, he comes 
in and visits the temple. To-day is one of his visit- 
ing days. The Lord is in his temple looking around 
to-day. What does he see? 

The recognition of Jesus the King by these traders 
and brokers was immediate. It was unwilling, but 
it was prompt and full. The homage of their sur- 
prised, begrudged obedience was absolute. They 
probably could not understand why they should obey, 
nor why they did. It was sheer against their under- 
standing with the priestly clique that controlled the 
temple space and finances. But they felt that they 
must, and they did. While feverish fingers ner- 
vously scrambled in the dirt after the scattered coins, 
men and beasts and innocent doves poured out helter- 
skelter,— angrily, reluctantly, shamedly, but not 
slowly, they went. They stood not on the order of 
their going. With no evidence of authority except 
his flashing eye, ringing voice, and strangely com- 
manding presence, this imperious Stranger is obeyed 
by cattle trader and money broker alike. Why did 
they obey? They didn’t want to. It was against 
the selfish trading instinct which was gripping them. 
‘They obeyed simply because they felt resistlessly 
impelled to by the presence of Jesus. How thick- 
headed the demand for authority after this remarka- 
ble display of power ! a proved the truth of 
worm claims by the absolute fearlessness and king- 
iness of his conduct. The best proof of the power 
of Jesus is not in argument, nor scholarly apologetic, 
but in the transformation that follows his coming 
into a life. 

What Jesus found in the old Hebrew temple has 
immense significance to-day. The commercial in- 
stinct, proper enough in itself and in its place, had 
tyrannically turned the higher things out of doors. 
The national religious fervor, which was an intense 
passion with these Hebrews, was being shamelessly 
capitalized for base purposes. That same trading 
instinct, grown grossly fat, and defiantly self-assert- 
ive, has seized upon the best and holiest in man. I 
am not speaking now of wrong methods in business ; 
there is much of that, too, of course ; that comes 
under the ‘‘den of robbers” condemnation. But the 
using of one’s powers wholly in trading, and in 
trading for trading’s sake ; with the good that may 
be done, or the gift given for good purpose, as the in- 
cidental thing - all the powers are absorbed in get- 
ting for the sake of having. That which was meant 
to be a means to an end has become an end in itself, 


Now the Lord himself, come among men . 
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with the real end completely slipped down out of 
sight. Many a man to-da aring the designation 
Christian has converted his splendid powers of 
mind and heart into a mere aqueduct, or rather 
money-duct, jootling. into pocket and bank. The 
human temple of God has become a trading stall, 
with sly, cunning eyes looking out of a weakened, 
maybe a wizened face. Oh, for Jesus to be al- 
lowed in to cleanse and to restore to their right uses 
the great powers of these God-imaged men ! 
Manpison, N. J. i. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


ND the Jews’ passover was at hand; and Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem (vy. 13). An Eastern 
legend tells that a certain devout woman, who 

could see the invisible, watched a priest who had 
hung to his neck a bucket. When he entered the 
temple the bucket severed itself from his neck and 
hung itself on the outside of the lintel of the door. 
When the guilty riest came out, the bucket returned 
to his neck. Nobody could see it except this pure 
woman. This, said my Oriental teacher, shows that 
church officials bear their bucket of sin and guilt like 
other people; but their personal imperfections, or 
even crimes, cannot injure those who “ pray behind 
them;” that is, who worship with them. Jesus was 
evidently of this opinion, for church officials then 
were no more perfect than some officials to-day. 
But it was his custom to attend the synagogue (Luke 
4: 16).. Orientals say the imaginary or real faults of 
ministers can in no wise justify people in forsaking 
the assembling of themselves together in public wor- 


ship. 

re this temple, and in three days I will 
vratse it up (v. 19). In the figurative language of 
the East the human frame was called ‘‘temple” 
before the days of Paul (1 Cor. 3: 16; 6:19). And 
to-day the sin of murder is spoken of by serious Ori- 
entals as destruction of a building of God: ‘Shall 
a man destroy Banayit Allah?” The body is re- 

arded even as a dwelling for spirits, good or evil. 
Spirits are said to dwell in such and such a person as 
ee dwellinahouse. The people might therefore 

ave thought of the ‘‘temple of his bod ” even be 
fore he rose from the dead. Did our Lord accom- 
pany the words ‘this temple” with any kind of 
gesture? Orientals ustially use their limbs as well 
as tongues when speaking. 

SuHwWEIR, Mr. LEBANON, SYRIA. 
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Christ and Reforms 
The Lesson’s. Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 


HRIST came into the world. to transform it. 
Wherever: he enters there comes a change. 
Men and women are converted, homes are 
made over, cities are purified, nations are reformed. 
The missionaries are sometimes accused of being a 
disturbing element in the countries to which they go. 
So they are—and they ought to be. Christ stands 
for truth, purity, liberty, intelligence, love; and 
where he is preached, the things which make for 
error, vice, oppression, superstition, and malice 
must go. 

India is an example of the need of the reformation 
that Christ seeks to effect. In spite of opposition 
his missionaries have gone into that center of idola- 
try and, with the help of the British government, 
have overthrown scores of evilcustoms. Among those 
already abolished are the burning of widows, casting 
of infants into the sacred Ganges, human sacrifices 
in the temples, suicide under idol cars, hook-swinging, 
slavery, and mutilation of criminals. 

When the missionaries went to the Fiji Islands 
they found the people given over to cruelty and im- 
purity in the name of religion. War and bloodshed 
were horrible and unceasing. The people were 
making their bodies, created to be temples of God, 
into temples of blood and vice. After years of 
preaching, John Hunt led two men to cast away 
their sins and admit Christ to their hearts. It was 
the beginning of a reformation which has continued 
until there is to-day a better record for family wor- 
ship and church attendance there than in America. 

As in the days of Jesus, the rulers to-day ask by- 
what authority the missionaries do these . things. 
The deeds of their governments cannot stand the 
light. King Leopold complains that the.missionaries 
on the Congo are talking too much about the cruel- 
ties of the rubber tax. It is the business of the mis- 
sionaries to reform men and nations. Their authority 
is the same as:that.of Christ—life overcomes death— 
the resurrection proves the divine right to reform 
the world. 

References ; ‘* Christian Missions and Social Progress;,’’ hy 
James S. Dennis. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


‘5; Matt. a1: 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


HE passover...was at hand, and Jesus went 
up (v. 13). The Master never missed meeting. 
Still goes. Because you need it is why you have 
geere? 10-: 4 and Cohcosions *3 a La church- 
ing boy rarely s far wrong. Pity the parents 
[he don’t keep ho chiidean in the pew. Phere is 
such a thing as the church-going habit. ‘‘ Only go 
for the music”? Better than not going at all. ay 
meet the Master some day—he always attends (Matt. 
18: 20). ‘‘ Don’t like the preacher”? Ever pray for 
him, and ask God to-give him good sense and elo- 
quence—and a fly-wheel, if he needs one? Regular 
church-going means friends, acquaintances, fellow- 
ship, and the education that comes by attention to 
and study of anything good that touches life—but 
above all the chance of some day meeting Him. 
General Frank P. Blair, of warfame, though rough 
and careless, had been raised to go to church, and 
always went whenever he could. ne Sunday, in a 
New York City church, after an earnest sermon, he 
startled the fashionable congregation by rising to his 
feet, and saying in his great military voice, ‘‘ What 
you have said, tor, is true, and believing it to be 
true, I want to confess myself a sinner before God 
and this company, and I take Jesus Christ as my 
Saviour right here and now, while there is time. I 
ask the prayers of all the Christians who are here 
this morning.” There’s a soldier for you! 


He made a scourge of cords,and cast all out (v. 


15). One lone peasant against a temple full. The 
sense of wrong-doing makes men cowards. One 
clean, lusty boy can scatter the ‘‘gang."”" Righteous- 


ness flashes. Christ not always the Lamb. When 
wickedness flaunts itself he can be the Lion (Rev. 5: 
41-45). The Jerusalem temple is gone. 
There is another one now, and the name of it is 
‘* You Boys ” (1 Cor. 3: 16,17). Is there anything in 
it that should not be? Don’t be surprised to hear 
the whistle of the cords, the temple is being cleansed 
(Heb. 12:6). The mother of one of my Rock Run 
boys heard him use some bad language. She caught 
him, and because she loved him washed his mouth 
out with Babbitt’s soap—ugh !—but the door of the 
temple was cleansed at any rate—there has never 
been any more bad language. 


Zeal for thy house shall eat me up (v.17). I heard 
President Roosevelt tell the story of the little grand- 
son of his old pastor, who for some reason could never 
be gotten to gointochurch alone, One day his grand- 
father led him in. ‘‘Oh, grandpop, show me the 
zeal!” ‘*The what, my boy?” ©‘‘The zéal what 
eats folks up.” And there are lots of pastors, super- 
intendents, and teachers (yea, and ‘‘ bosses ” too) who 
would like to see the ‘‘ zeal what eats folks up.” Why 
not get as warmed up over Sunday-school affairs, in 
their turn, as over high school affairs? Some do, 
but lots don’t. The rain is no wetter Sunday than 
Monday. There is just as much class spirit in Miss 
Tactful’s class, the *‘ Helping Hands,” as in the class 
of ’o9. Each has different work to do. When, last 
month, the ‘‘ Helping Hands” took Christmas to that 
family down in ‘‘ The Neck,” they felt more like 
shouting than when, last summer, Kelly knocked a 
three-bagger and saved the day. Don’t be afraid to 
get excited over anything . Paul says our 
whole Christian life ought to be like the college field 
sports. Take these, boys,—1 Corinthians 9 : 24-26; 

alatians 2:2; Galatians 5: 7; Philippians 2: 16 ; 
Hebrews 12 : 1—yes, and even these: 1 Timothy 6: 
12; 2 Timothy 4: 7; 1 Corinthians g : 26. 

His disciples remembered (vy. 22). Alas, how we 
remember things after our friends are gone! Death 
explains lots. How could we have been so blind! Is 

our father and is mother still with you? Don’t plant 
bitter memories to sting you when they are gone. 
You don’t see the stars until night comes,—unless you 
go down a well. The well of.sickness or trouble. As 
our dear ones open their eyes in. heaven, we often 
open our eyes on earth. We, too, then remember the 
words they said, and believe the Scripture. But, oh, 
what joy for them had we done it before! It has re- 
quired the death of his mother to bring many a boy 
to heaven. Be kind—she may be gone to-morrow. 
The workd is short on kindness, but long on memory. 

He... knew what was in man (v. 25). We know 
nobody, and nobody knows us. Don’t even know 
ourselves. Are constant surprises to ourselves, both 
by thé mean things and the good things we do. It is 
a comfort to know and be known where there is sym- 
pathy and love. Jesus alone knows you. Is it a 
comforting thought—or not? ‘‘ Jack Good is the last 
fellow I would have picked for that offense.”” Yes, 
and Jack Good is the last fellow Jack Good would 
have picked for it—a little while ago. Christ knows 
man, and he also knows his great adversary, and 
that is why he is, oh, so anxious to have you fly to 
Him and be safe (1 Pet. 5: 8). How do you know 
you are not a thief, a murderer, or what? Said Row- 
land Hill, as they led the murderer to the gallows, 
‘There goes, but by the grace of God, Rowland 
Hill.” Amen and amen! (1 Cor. 15: 10.) 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 





~ “EBSSON-FOR SJARUARY 26 (John 2: 13-22) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 

ment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 

illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, jater lessons being due three months in advance. 


. April 19.— Jesus Anointed at Bethany (John 12: 1-11) Due Jan. 18 
. veil A om Teaches. Humility (John 13 : 1-15) jon 25 
5. May 3.—Our Heavenly Home (John 14: 1-14). . . Feb, 1 


Avoiding a Ruinous Mixture—Golden Text. 


OLINESS becometh thy house; O /ehovah, for 
evermore (Golden Lng The manager of a 
large cotton-seed mill in Memphis was showing 

me through his place. He drew my attention to huge 
pumps which were forcing the oil through tubes into 
receivers some distance away. ‘We never dare to 
use any lubricant but cotton-seed oil on our pumps,” 
he said. ‘‘ Why?” Iasked. ‘‘ Because one drop of 
foreign oil would destroy the quality and character 
of the cotton-seed oil,” said he. The church and the 
world will not mix to advantage. The temple needs 
to be cleansed and then kept free from friction by 
the use of its own oil, which is God's Holy Spirit.— 
The Rev. N. I. Perry, St. Catharines, Ont. The 
prize for this week is awarded to this illustration. 


Not Only in South America—v. 14. 


He found in the temple those that sold oxen and 
sheep and doves, and the changers of money sitting 
(v. 14). A friend of mine who has traveled in Cen- 
tral America informs me that one can often tell when 
he is. coming to a church by the gambling tables, 
since these are very much in evidence at the ap- 
proaches to some houses of worship there. This 
offends our idea of right and wrong, and yet, do not 
the fairs which are still held at times in many of our 
Protestant churches also remind us of these traffickers 
whom Christ so summarily drove out from the temple ? 
—/j. Leverett, M.D., Yonkers, N.Y. . 


The Withheld Key—v. 15. 

He... cast all out from the temple (v.15), F.'B. 
Meyer says: ‘‘Is there any secret sin harbored in your 
heart? Joy began in my life one solemn night when 
I knelt before Christ and had the holy light of his 
Spirit turned upon one thing in my heart that was 
filthy. It had accumulated there, and I hardly knew 
it. I knew I had not the power that a spirit-filled 
Christian should have. That night I resolved I 
would not sleep until I had fully surrendered to 
Christ. It seemed as though Jesus was at my side, 
and as if I took from my pocket a bunch of keys, 
such as I usually carry when at home. I took from 
the bunch one tiny key and handed the rest to Christ, 
saying: ‘Here are the keys of my life.” He looked 
at me sadly, and asked, ‘Are all here?’ ‘ All but 
one tiny one to a small cupboard. It is so small that 
it cannot amount to anything.’- He replied, ‘ Child, 
if you cannot trust me with everything, you cannot 

. trust me with anything.’ I said, ‘Lord, I cannot 
give the key, but I am willing to have you come and 
take it.’ e did so, and then went straight to the 
cupboard, unlocked and opened it, and saw there a 
thing that was hideous. He said, ‘This must go 
out. You must never go this way again.” The mo- 
ment he took the thing from me, he took the desire 
for it out of my soul and filled me with his peace.” — 
Esther, Hovey, Toronto, Ont. 


When the Compass Deceives—v. 15. 

He poured out the changers’ money (v. 15). To- 
day many strong men are drunk with money. Asa 
ship’s compass is affected by the proximity of a mass 
of iron, their moral compass is made good for nothing 
by having near at hand a lot of gold. Sadly many 
are steering by.a compass perverted by having near 
at hand a lot of gold.—_ Margaret Meredith, Prince- 
ton, N. /. 


His Reason for Joining the Church—v. 16. 

Make not my Father's house a house of merchan- 
dise (v. 16). met a man, a dentist, who, having 
settled in a city in Indiana, united with a Baptist 
Church of about two hundred members. Some time 
later he joined the local Presbyterian Church, which 
had six hundred members, and gave as a reason to a 
friend, ‘‘ It would have been thousands of dollars in 
my pocket if I had gone into the Presbyterian Church 
at the first."—/. H. Sammis, Sullivan, Ind. 


Desecrating the Sanctuary—v. 16. 

Make not my Father's house a house of merchan- 
dise (v.16). Years ago the session of my church was 
considering the advisability of permitting a secular 
entertainment in the church. In opposing it, one of 
the elders, among the best men I have ever known, 
said : ‘‘I well remember when I was a boy, attending 
a school entertainment in the old country church. 
There were comic scenes enacted in which some had 
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blackened faces and some wore masks. For weeks 
after that time, when the minister was in the pulpit 
during divine service, visions of those grotesque 
scenes would arise before my mind and mar my sense 
of the sacredness of the sanctuary.”—7Zhe Rev. 
William G. Oglevee, Mediapolis, lowa. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


O THEE we.give thanks; our Father, for allow- 
ing these bodies of ours to be counted as the 
temples of God. Purify these temples in such 

ways aS may seem good to thee. Help us, we be- 
seech thee, so to think and so to live that no unclean 
thing may find an abiding-place in our thought or 
our doings. Father, we are ashaméd when we re- 
member what evil we have allowed to be at home 
in our lives. Cleanse us, O God, even though by the 
scourge. Amen. 


Before the Lesson 


Did you ever help mother clean house,—yes, you 
boys as well as the girls?. Remember what a lot of 

ds and ends you found in unexpected pace ? Re- 
member what dust and dirt had gathered where 
mother was disturbed to find it? House-cleaning is 
a time of revealing, a troubled time, but a time that 
has to come,—if things are allowed to slide along 
from day to day. 

That temple in Jerusalem needed house-cleaning. 
Oh, the shame of it! The scourge was needed, a strong 
sudden shock of righteous attack on evil. So low 
had the temple fallen. 

Suppose every day the governors of the temple 
had kept it free from evil? Just a little care each 
day,—just preventing the first money-changer and 
dove-dealer from changing the first coin in there,— 
from selling the first bird. Then that temple would 
have been a fit place for the Son of God to enter. 

What about ourselves to-day? As Jesus comes 
into our lives, must he use the scourge to drive out 

. gathered, entrenched, custom-approved evil? Or 
will he find us doing our best to £eep the house clean 
day byday? Not a grand dusting and scouring once 
a year, byt.a daily airing, a daily cleansing, a daily 
letting in of the sweet sunshine of His presence. 
Let’s not make house-cleaning a yearly job, but every 
day let us keep free from the things that would dis- 
please the Lord of the temple. Let me put it thus 
before you : 





CLEAN 
EVERY. 
DAY 











Can’t do it, you say? Too hard? Well, let’s 
leave the hardness of it to God, and make a fair try 
at it. He likes that spirit in any of us. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
< 


Hymns and Psalms for the Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* To thy temple I repair.” Psalm 99 : 1-6. 
‘A charge to keep I have.’’ (138 : 1-5. 198 : 1-5.) 
“ ‘ a Psalm : 5-8. 

O, Jesus, I have promised. ( : 8:@ 

ris “4 (12t : 4-7. 178: 4-7.) 

**Jesus, Lord of life and glory. Psalm 69 : 7-10. 
‘**O for a closer walk with God.”’ {92 : 7-10, 138: 7-10. ) 
“ Whe is on the Lord's side?” ae A ng 
‘** Fight the good fight. Psalm 43 : 1-5. : 
** fF need thee every hour.”’ 58:1, 2. 90: 1-4.) 


% 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—John 2 : 13-22 . . . . . Jesus cleanses the temple 
Tuesday.—Mark 11: 11-19. ., .... ._- Another cleansing 
Wednesday.—2 Chron. 29: 1-11, 15-19 . Hezekiah’s good deed 
Thursday.—2 Chron. 34 : 1-11 . . Josiah cleanses the temple 
Fridav.—2 Chron. 6:12-21 ...... ‘he house of prayer 
Sdaturday.— Psalm 84 ....... Longing Yor God's house 
Sunday.—Rev. 21 : 22-27 No defilement 


eb opt tw « 


The thoughtful teacher who wants to deepen and broaden 
his foundation work in the study of the Gospel of John 
will find a helpful analysis in Dr. Pratt $ book, just issued, 
“* The Deity of Jesus Christ.’ It is a most careful study 
of the fourth Gospel. It is bound in cloth, and may be had 
Srom The Sunday School Times Company for fifty cents. 


*rative in 2: 13 to 4: 54 shows that his work at Jesus 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


His Unsuccessful Public Presentation of Himself 
at Jerusalem 


I, THe GENERAL Preparation (John 2 ; 13-25). 
|For each member of the Bible class.] 


‘Va third section of the Gospel, which begins with 
this lesson and includes three more, describes 
the first public appearances of Jesus. Accori- 

ing to this Gospel, Jesus really began his ministry in 

Judza and at Jerusalem. He gave the leaders of 

the nation a first chance to welcome him. The nar- 


salem was practically without success, although Jesus 
did not fail to discover faith and to reach results in 
Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. . The writer of the Gos- 
pel seems to aim at conveying a distinct impression 
of the earnestness of Jesus, and the relative apathy 
of the religious leaders. They either ignored or de- 
nounced him. 

Jesus chose his’ time well. He waited until the 
passover should have come. Then Jerusalem was 
crowded with people from every important land. 
For the passover every man of real importance -in 
—— was sure to have come to the Holy City, un- 
ess prevented by reasons which he could not control. 
There the rank and file of the people, particularly 
those whose souls were kindled by Messianic long- 
ings, from every part of Palestine were assembled. 
No more propitious occasion or opportunity for a 
national appeal could well be deviesk. 

The writer of the Gospel would surely have us un- 
derstand that Jesus came deliberately, that he was 
fully conscious of his Messianic mission, and that his 
act of cleansing the temple from those who defiled 
its holy precincts was an assertion of his Messianic 
dignity and purpose. 

The abuses regarding which Jesus flamed forth 
were of gradual growth and long standing. The 
court of the Gentiles had become a queer combina- 
tion of stockyards and bazaar. No element of its 
original and graciously thoughtful purpose was pos- 
sible. No Gentile could pray or meditate there. So 
fully did the act of Jesus express the popular con- 
science that the authorities whose private graft was 
unceremoniously broken up dared only to ask him 
for his authority. His reply was figurative. ‘I 
represent the constructive forces in religion. Goon 
to destruction as you seem likely to do, tear down 
this stately structure of Judaism, and I will erect a 
better temple of God.” None comprehended him at 
the time. This early work included success as well as 
failure ;. yet, on the whole, it seemed barren of result. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., 
upon request, for a twu-cent stamp. 

Riggs’ ‘‘ The Messages of Jesus According to the 
Gospel of John” (pp. 103-107) explains this episode 
very fully. Westcott’s remarks in the Bible com- 
mentary (pp. 40-46), especially in the concluding 
note regarding the writer's purpose and the Lord’s 
knowledge, are keen. Plummer (pp. 88-91) believes 
in two temple cleansings, so McClymont (pp. 137-141). 
Each give clear historical data. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suited for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. Itis intended to be suggest- 
ive rather than exhaustive, to afford hints for a variety of trzatments 
rather than one unvarying method.] 

The central fact of this lesson is the brave asser- 
tion by Jesus of the right of way for worship, the su- 
preme importance of religion, and of its vitality when 
enshrined in a human soul. 

The Court of the Gentiles. What was its real 
purpose? What hadit become? Who were respon- 
sible? Were their motives wholly bad? Who do 
the most evil in this world, men who are wholly and 
openly bad, or men who find good reasons for their 
wickedness ? 

The Fiery Zeal of Jesus. What did he do and 
say? Do we ever substitute convenience and gain 
for that which promotes reverence? Which is en- 
titled to the right of way ? 

His Defense of his Action, Was his remark in any 
way derogatory to the temple? What great spiritual 
thought, often expressed by the New Testament 
writers, did he declare ? 

Religion’s Fortress. Whatis in last analysis the 
assurance of the continuancy of religion ? 


I[V. For Pupits’ Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s LEsson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 


1. Why should Nicodemus have been afraid to 
visit Jesus openly? 2. How far was: he willing to 
acknowledge Jesus? 3. What did Jesus mean by 
being ‘‘ born from above”? 4. How was the ‘‘lift- 
ing up” of the Son of man to bring people to the feet 
of God? 5. Compare as motives the judging of the 
world and the saving of the world. 6. Think on be- 
half of John the Baptist of the varied significance 
of 3: 30. 

Boston, 
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My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


WONDER which girl in the class can tell what is 
meant by the passover? Have we anything like 
it? Well, we have Memorial Day once a year, 

when there are bands of music, and we lay wreathes 
of flowers on the soldiers’ graves. The passover was 
the Jews’ Memorial Day, when everybody went to 
Jerusalem to keep a feast because God once led his 
people out of Egypt, and started them on their jour- 
ney to the Promised Land, Jesus went to Jerusalem 
to keep this feast. 

Going into the temple with his heart full of wor- 
ship, what did Jesus see? His Father's house dese- 
crated by people who were making money by selling 
oxen, sheep, and doves, with the uproar of the mar- 
ket on every side. ‘Shere was the chink of money 
when — brought foreign coin to be changed for 
the Jewish half-shekel that had to be paid as tribute. 

esus was filled with indignation at these sights. 
Should not this make us realize, girls, that when we 
go to church we should try to drive away all worldly 
thoughts, that we should not care about somebody's 
new hat or frock or our own new gloves and shoes, 
but remember that we are in our Father's house, and 
try to keep outside thoughts from entering there ? 

Jesus was always gentle, yet he drove out the 
merchants and the sheep and oxen, and upset the 
money-changers’ tables. May we not think of wrong 
t.oughts—envy, anger, vanity—as of the sheep and 
oxen that trample down the good we may get when 
we worship God? Shall we not remember that we, 
too, should take a contribution that means self-denial, 
when each Sunday we keep our memory feast? The 
nickel or dime that you have earned, or that is really 
your own to give or to spend, is your temple tribute 
that Jesus will accept. 

I wonder, too, if anybody has found out two im- 
portant things in this lesson? The first is that Jesus 
1efe came out of obscurity into the open day, and by 
this public act drew on himself the attention of many 
wicked priests. They never stopped hating him from 
that moment till he died on the cross. ‘Then, too, for 
the first time he spoke of his body as a temple, and 
said something about the resurrection, Our bodies 
are temples, just as Christ’s was. We may set open 
the door and he will come in. When he comes in, all 
impurity must go out. The place where he lives 
must be clean,—all his own. If you wear a little 
silver cross, it has:no meaning adhens you are alto- 
gether Christ's, 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. Whocame to Jesus by night forcounsel ? 2. Why 
did he come after dark? 3. By what name did he call 
Jesus? 4. What had most impressed him in the work 
of Jesus? 5. What strange thing did Jesus say to 
him? 6, Why did God send his Son into the world ? 


b 


My Class of Boys 
‘By Eugene C. Foster 


Y PREPARATION for this lesson led me to 

decide in favor of one emphatic teaching point 

—the cleansing and keeping clean of our own 

bodily ‘‘temple of the Holy irit” (1 Cor. 6: 19). 
This point clear, all else was to incidental. 

‘* Passover,” the boys explained. What were oxen 
and sheep and doves doing in the temple enclosure ? 
For sacrifices. Why were money-changers there ? 
Jerusalem was a great yey? pags of people of all 
nations, especially at the time of a great celebration 
like the passover. Here are Jews returned from 
every corner of the civilized world, bringing .with 
them the thoney of these foreign nations. Why did 
they need it changed into usable money at the temple ? 
**To put into the collection,” said one boy. Then we 
saw how the need of money for temple fees or for the 
purchase of animals for sacrifice called for this money. 

he ‘‘ scourge”; perhaps cords with knots in the end 
—-a cat-o’-nine-tails, The picture of Christ driving 
out the dealers and upsetting the tables—an unusual 
scene, for he is always elsewliere seen to be meek 
and gentle. How dreadful must have been the sin in 
his eyes of making his Father’s house a house of 
merchandise! I asked what we might expect him to 
think of church fairs and like devices in our houses of 
worship to-day ? The boys shook their heads in doubt. 

,l hope. they will grow up to be church officials who 

will aii faith to raise money for God by the reli- 
gious process of “giving,” instead of the dubious 
ways of the church fair. 

After. verse 17, I asked, Where is that written in 
the Bible? Not a boy knew, of course. Then I laid 
before them a Bible Concordance and bade one boy 
look itup. This he did, under my direction; and all 
had a glimpse of the use of a concordance. 

Christ's reference to the ‘‘ temple of his body " gave 
me the opportunity to speak about keeping our temple 
clean aud free from degrading things. I quoted 
1.Corinthians 6: 19, dnd-frankly spoke of things that 
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foul our “‘ temple,” of dirty stories, unclean thoughts, 
a words, lies and all the brood of evil things. 
shall we ask Christ to dwell in a temple that is foul 
with sin? He'll not dwell there. But how may we 


-keep our heazis—our ‘‘temples"’—clean and fit for 


him to dwellthere? Shall we struggle to get wicked 
thoughts out after they’ve found lodgment there? 
Not much hope in that. There's a better way. 

I turned abruptly to the illustration sometimes used 
by D. L. Moody. I had an ‘*empty” glass,—that is, 
filled with air. How get the air out? Pour it out? 
Shakeitout? Jaritout? Dip it out with my fingers? 
No. I pouréd water into it till it was full to the brim. 
No room now for air. Fill the heart full-of Christ ; 
no room then for sin, Let's ask Christ to come in, 
and so keep our ‘‘temples” fit to be the dwelling- 
place of our King. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each boy, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1, Tell about Moses lifting up the serpent in the 
wilderness. 2. What does ‘‘eternal life’ mean? 3. 
What do you understand by ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven?” 


~“ 
For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HAT is this book? (Show a Bible.) What 

words are printed on the back? We call it 

Holy Bible, because it teaches God’s holy 

word, and we sing, ‘‘ Holy Bible, book divine.” What- 

ever belongs to wod is holy. ‘What day is this? 

God's Holy Bible teaches, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath 

day, to keep it holy.” Because God’s day is a holy 

day we sing, ‘‘ Day of all the week the best.” ‘The 

Holy. Bible teaches us to pray, ‘‘ Our Father... hal- 
lowed [or holy] be thy name."’ We sing: 


‘* Holy, holy holy, Lord God almighty, 
Early in the morning our song shall rise to thee.’’ 


We learned that after John had baptized Jesus 
God's Spirit came down upon him, and we know 
that God's Spirit is the Holy Spirit, a faithful guide. 

What building isthis? ‘‘Church” is another name 
for God's house. When we meet here we often say 
or sing, ‘‘ The Lord is in his holy temple,” for God’s 
house is a holy place, 

(Sketch an open Bible. On the first page write, 
God’s or Bible Teaches. Beginning with the 
thumb, drill briefly, God’s Holy Bible teaches about 
God's: holy day, name, Spirit, and house, naming 
these four on the fingers.) 

We have many churches now, but long ago the 
most: beautiful house of God was the temple in Jeru- 
salem. Every Jewish boy wanted to see it, and 
when Jesus was a little boy his parents promised to 
take him there when he was twelve. At last the 
time came for him to go to the Passover feast and 
see the temple. 

(Picture his anticipation, first impressions, and in- 
terest in seeing every part, and touch briefly on his 
experiences. Luke 2: 41-52). The thought stayed 
with him, **God’s House is a Holy Place’’ (write 
on the other page of the diagram). 

After he had gathered his disciples, he invited 
them to go with him to the Passover Feast. When 
they reached the temple, Jesus was much disap- 
pointed. Instead of finding the people gathered for 
praise and prayer, he saw and heard all around the 
porches of the temple oxen lowing, sheep bleating, 
doves cooing, and men changing money, as in a 
market. Jesus was so grieved that he made a little 
whip of small cords, and began driving out the sheep 
and oxen. He turned over the tables of the money- 
changers, and said to those who sold doves, ‘‘ Take 
these things away. Don’t make my Father’s house 
like a market. liy Father’s house is a house of 
prayer.”” Then he talked to the ‘ay from the 
temple porch (show the picture roll). Some people 
asked why he had.a right to drive away these men. 
Jesus tried to teach them that it was ‘because he was 
the Son of God,—Jesus, the Holy One. (Add ‘' The 
Holy One” to the diagram shown in Lesson1.) It 
was hard for some of the people to understand what 
he meant; but the disciples remembered his words. 
When the temple was first built—about a thousand 
years before Jesus saw it—this was written in one of 
the Jewish songs, or Psalms. ‘‘ Holiness becometh 
thine house, O Lord, forever.” How long? For- 
ever. And that means—?. Always-—-right now. 





THE. GOD’S HOUSE 
HOLY BIBLE ISA 
TEACHES HOLY PLACE 














Show, if possible, o epere of your own church, 
and impress that, as God’s house, it is a holy place. 
Have somebody sing one verse: 


** T love thy. church, O God, 
The fiouse of thine abode.’’ 
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Workers’ Questions Answered 





Alternating every other week with Mr. Marion Lawrance, General 
Secretary of the International Sunday School Association, who answers 
questions on the general workin the Sunday-school, the following 

lists will > in their classi fields of work : 
The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Adult Department, 

Primary Problems: Mrs.: J. Woodbridge Barnes, International 
Elementary Superintendent. 

Temperance Teaching: Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional Temperance Department. 

The Home Department: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 

Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Bois. 

Questions from readers to om of these writers should be addressed 
in care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 


Where can I get descriptive literature concerning Life Sav- 
ing Service ys? | have a company of bors who would 
probably receive much profit from this sort of work.—-H. E. S. 

The Life Saving Brigade is probably more advanced 
in England than anywhere else. I fave seen splen- 
did demonstrations in the Park at Crystal Palace, 
where boys were rescued from a burning building, 
their imaginary wounds bound up, and they were 
carried away to a hospital. Various devices were 
used to escape from the building. There were 
hundreds of boys under full control on one occasion 
of this kind, If you will write to the Rev. Carey 
Bonner, General Secretary of. the Sunday-school 
Union, 56 Old Bailey, London, E. C., England, and 
ask for leaflets, he will gladly send them to you I 
know. The work has been started in this country, 
but has not become very widespread as yet. I sug- 
gest that you write to the Rev. John C. Carman, 
General Secretary of the Colorado Sunday-school 
Association at Denver, 319 Charles Building. Also 
to Charles R. Fisher, 1548 Fulton St., San Francisco, 
California, who is the General Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Sunday-school Association, 





KANSAS. —We desire to organize one of our classes of boys, 
ages ten to fifteen, into a service, and shall be 
pleased to have you send us information. 

Scholars must be kept busy doing the thing you 
want them to do,.or they will be busy doing the thing 
you do not want them todo. Organization is of no 
value whatever oo it brings these conditibns to 
pass: It keeps the boys busy at something that is 
profitable and interesting, and makes them have:a 
care for each other. 

Write to the World Sunday-school Supply Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, for their booklet on Mes- 
senger Cadets; also to Frank Lincoln Masseck, Pots- 
dam, New York, for the literature of the Knights of 
King Arthur; to Thomas Chew, Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, enclosing twenty-five cents for pamphlet on 
boys organizations; to ‘‘ The United Boys’ Brigades 
of America,” 91-93 Wall Street, New York City; to the 
Rev. E. W. Halpenny, General Secretary of the In- 
diana Sunday-school Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, and to John C, Carman, General Secretary of 
the Colorado Sunday-school Association, Denver. 





Please give me suggestions for work for my class of eleven 
lively boys, who are organized as ‘‘ The Young Knights.”’ 

Suppose you appoint a committee from your class, 
or rather let the president of your class do it with 
your help, and call upon the managers of your city hos- 
pital. It may be that they will be willing to set aside 
a room to be known asaboys’ room. Your class “a 
begin to work and save money to furnish it. he 
equipment of a hospital wears out very rapidly, and 
continuously needs to be renewed. It is not nearl 
so expensive as one would imagine. As soon as it 
is known that the boys are trying to save up 
money enough by Christmas or a year from now to 
furnish a room in the hospital, everything they lay 
their hands to will be well patronized, and they 
can gather the money without much difficulty. 
Meanwhile boys will be sent to that hospital even 
before the room is ready. A Hospital Committee 
might be appointed to see that the sick boy is visited 
at proper times, and that flowers or books are taken 
to hisroom. Perhaps the name of the class might be 
put on the door of the room when it is finally furnished. 
After it is furnished the boys will feel a special pride 
in it, and will want to keep it up, renewing the linen 
when it * worn out, and anything else that may be 
needed. If your boys can be interested in a thing of 
this kind, I would not be surprised if some individual 
members of your class would furnish rooms in hos- 
pitals when they grow up. 

Everywhere there are boys and girls who are kept 
out of school because of the lack of enough money to 
buy shoes and books. The boys would gladly go to 
work to raise the money necessary to supply them. 

Let the boys take the lead, or at least think they 
do, in all these matters. They will be glad enough 
to call on you for counsel and advice. 





For further information about Boys’ Club Work, see pages 
at, 22, and 23. 














LESSON FOR JANUARY 26 (John 2: 13-22) 


Worth Repeating 


<= 


Drummond on Boys’ Brigades 


By Henry Drummond, in Good Words; quoted in the 
story of his life, by George Adam Smith, 








ET us suppuse you have gathered a Sunday-class 
of boys, and treat them at first on the old or time- 
dishonored plan. ... One night you retire from 

the place of torture vowing to attempt some change, 
Next morning you betake yourself to the Head- 
quarters of the New Process and determine to explore 
its secret. And at your preparation-hour the follow- 
ing Saturday night, instead of trying to find out 
whether the Israelites crossed the Red Sea by the 
shoals at Suez or went round, ‘‘as some say,” by 
Wady Tawarik, you read up the literature of the 
“B. é..” and learn how the children of your own city 


can be led across the more difficult sea of life’s tempta- . 


tions. 

When you faced your Boys the next night, the New 
Process . bursting within you, they discerned at a 
glance that something was going to happen. To be 
sure, a carefully planned fects A was to come off that 
night on their part, but the look of you arrests them, 
and they delay hostilities to give you one more chance. 
You confide to them that next Thursday evening you 
are going to secure a hall, and if they will meet you 
there at eight o’clock they will spend the most wonder- 
ful night of their lives. Yourself and a friend who is 
an Officer in the Volunteers are going to tell all about 
Drill and teach them exactly how it is to be done. 
You promise, moreover, by and by, to bring caps and 
belts, which they may have for the price of a few 
Sons of Britannia, and hint that in time a haversack 
may entertained, and a band, and stripes, and 
prizes, and even a rifle, which, though warranted not 
to go-off, will yet be a weapon of no mean caliber. 
After a few other details of an equally enticing 
nature, the mine is fairly sprung, and with a very 
brief postscript on the Israelites you bring to a 
triumphant close the first successful class-meeting in 
your experience. 

Next Thursday, strange contrast to all Sunday pre- 
. cedents, every Boy is on the spot at the hour. In- 
stead of the wandering, bored look, every eye is 
transfixed on the brown-paper parcel which, with 
newly acquired cunning, you have labeled “ Ac- 
coutrements ’"—not. that they know the word, but 
they feel sure it is something military. | After cap- 
ping and belting them,—though this is not lawful at 
this early stage,—and standing them up in a row, 
you proceed to business. You do not start off with 
the old injured Sunday air, ‘‘ Now, Boys, behave 
yourselves.” There are no Boys in theroom. These 
are privates, full privates: You do not cringe before 
them, and beg and implore attention. You pull your- 
self together, and shout out that last word, ‘*’Ten- 
shun,” like an explosion, and the very change of ac- 
cent to the last syllable paralyzes the whole-row into 
rigid statues. Following up this sudden advantage 
you keep them moving—marching, halting, marking 
time, and doubling, till they are dropping with 
fatigue. What liberties you take this blessed night ! 
No lion-king making his wild beasts jump through 
hoops could be prouder of himself. You order them 
about like an emperor. You criticize their hands, 
their faces, their feet,—even their boots,—without a 
murmur of dissent. Number Five's hair is pilloried 
before the whole company, and he actually takes it 
as acompliment. Eleven’s coat has a tear across the 
breast which is denounced as unmilitary, and he is 
ordered to have it repaired on penalty of the guard- 
room. If. Three of the rear rank again kicks Two of 
the front rank he will be put into the dungeon, Any 

rivate absent from driJl next Thursday will be 
randed as a deserter, while unwashed hands will be 
a case for a court-martial. 

Amazing and preposterous illusion !... Look at 
this quondam c/ass, whigh is to-night a Company. 
As class it was confusion, depression, demoralization, 
chaos. As Company, it is respect, self-respect, en- 
thusiasm, happiness, peace. The beauty of the 
change is that it is spontaneous, secured without 
heartburn, maintained without compulsion. The 
Boy’s own nature rises to it with a bound ; and the 
livelier the oe the greater its hold upon him. 

It cannot be too emphatically said that the Boys’ 
Brigade is a religious movement. Everything is 
subsidiary to this idea. It may not always. be 
brandished before the eyes of the Boys themselves in 
so many words, and it would not be. wholly true to 
the type of boy-religion to over-advertise it ; but at 
bottom the Boys’ Brigade exists for this, and it is 
never afraid to confess it.. On the forefront of its 
earliest documents stand these words: ‘‘ The Object 
of the Boys’ Brigade is the advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom among Boys, and the promotion of habits of 
reverence, discipline, self-respect, and all that tends 
toward a true Christian manliness.”” ‘That flag has 





Full particulars of the work and organization of the Boys’ 
Brigade may be secured by writing to the Brigade Press, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania.—The Editor. 
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never been taken down. ‘‘A true Christian manli- 
ness "—that is its motto; and the emphasis upon the 
manly rather than upon the mawkish presentation of 
Christianity has been its stronghold from the first. 

Contrary to a somewhat natural impression, the 
Boys’ Brigade does not teach the ‘‘ Art of War,” nor 
does it foster or encourage the war-spirit. It simply 
employs military organization, drill, and discipline, as 
the most stimulating and interesting means of secur- 
ing the attention of a volatile class, and of promotin 
self-respect, chivalry, courtesy, esprit de corps, ap 
a host of kindred virtues. To these more personal 
results the military organization is but an aid, and 
this fact is continually kept before the officers by 
means of the magazine which is issued periodically 
from Headquarters, as well as by the official Constitu- 
tion of the organization. With the officers, saturatéd 
as they are with the deeper meaning of their work, 
feeling as they do the greatness and responsibility of 
their commission, it is an idle fear that any should so 
far betray his trust as to conceal the end in the means. 
As to the retort that the end can never justify such 
means, it is simply to be said that the ‘‘ means” are 
not what they are er To teach drill is not to 
teach the ‘‘ Art of War,” nor is the drill-spirit a war- 
spirit. Firemen are drilled, policeman are drilled ; 
and though it is true the cap and belt of the Boys are 
the regalia of another order, it may be doubted 
whether drill is any more to them than to these other 
sons of peace. That the war spirit exists at all amon 
the Boys of any single Company of the Brigade woul 
certainly be news to the officers, and if it did arise it 
would as certainly be checked. One has even known 
Volunteers whose souls were not consumed by enmity, 
hatred, and revenge ; and it is whispered that there 
are actually privates in Her Majesty's Service who 
do not breathe out blood and fire. Besides this, what 
is known in the ‘‘ Army Red Book” as Physical Drill 
is more and more coming to oe, Be leading part in 
Brigade work, and the governing y may be trusted 
to reduce the merely military machinery to the lowest 
possible minimum. 

The true aspiration and teaching of the Brigade 
could not be better summarized than in this further 
quotation from its official literature: 

‘“‘Our Boys are full of earnest desire to be brave, 
true men ; and if we want to make them brave, true, 
Christian men, we must direct this desire into the 
right channel, and show them that in the service of 
Christ they will find the bravest, truest life that it is 
possible for a man tolive. We laid the foundations 
of the Boys’ Brigade on this idea, and determined to 
try to win the Boys for Christ, by presenting to them 
that view of Christianity to which we knew their 
natures would most readily respond, being fully con- 
scious how much more there was to show them after 
they had been won.” 





For Children at Home 





Claudia’s Danger Signals 
By Emma C. Dowd 


LAUDIA had been hoping for the day when she 
could go to school. It seemed to her a very 
long time in coming: but at last the wished-for 

morning arrived, and the my girl, in her pretty white 
dress and pink jumper, with a pink ribbon on her 
hair, started for the schoolhouse with a neighbor. 

Claudia came home at noon quite alone. 

‘* And how did you like it?” mama asked. 

‘*Oh, it was beautiful !” Claudia answered. 

‘* Were the teacher and the children pleasant ?” 

‘Yes, mama, they were all very nice! But—oh, 
mama !”—and her lip began to tremble,—‘‘ I’m ’fraid 
I can’t go any more ; there’s so much danger !” 

‘*Danger? What do you mean, dear?” 

‘*I saw a boy who said I ought not to go to-school, 
there’s so much danger,—it’s up the street and down 
the street, and everywhere !” 

Mama was very much puzzled. Claudia could not 
tell what the danger was that threatened her; but 
she persisted in saying it was everywhere. 

‘* Well, never mind,” mama said finally. ‘‘I will 
go with you this afternoon, and we will find out. 

After luncheon they started, Claudia holding fast 
to. mama’s hand. As they turned the corner, the 
little girl pointed ahead. 

‘‘There, mama,” she said, ‘‘there’s the danger !” 

Mama stared, and then laughed, for down the street 
the road-roller was at work, and there was a sign of 
warning—*‘ DANGER ”—in big letters ! 

‘* And it’s up the other way, too !”’ Claudia cried. 

Mama looked, and, sure enough, there was another 
sign of ‘‘ DANGER”; the road was being torn up. 

Then mama explained to Claudia that the ‘‘ danger” 
was not to little girls, but to people driving horses. 
It meant that they must not come too near, or the 
horses might be frightened and run away. 

After that Claudia went to school alone, and she 
was never troubled by any ‘‘datger” signs again. 

MERIDEN, CONN. . ' 
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With the New Books 








All books announced here, and any others, 

may be secured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 





The Evolution of New China.—The flood of 
recent books on China is highly significant; much of it 
is illuminating and of thrilling interest. Well to the 
front in this class comes a modest volume from a wise 
and witty missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.. Its intelligent reader will find no page to 
skip, some pages that will make him laugh, some that 
will make him stare, many that will bring tears, still 
more that will prompt thanksgiving and praise, and 
consecration to a great work which presses for fit 
recruits and large gifts. (Zhe Evolution of New 
China, By William N. Brewster. Eaton & Mains. 
$1.25, net; postage, 13 cents.) 

A Sane View of the Bible.—Dr. John Watson, asa 
Christian pastor speaking to young men who are 
looking forward to the same duties, recognizes that 
many have been shaken in their deference for the 
Bible by modern criticism. He meets this by asking 
its readers to approach the Book in a different way, 
and to seek the secret of its age-long power over the 
spiritual life of men. He would have them look at 
it from within, not from without, and to seek the ke 
to its meaning in the guidance of the Spirit which 
speaks through it. He does not attempt to vindicate 
the dogmatic and mechanical fashion of dealing with 
the Bible which regards it as one might the multipli- 
cation-table, and he insists on its own profession of - 
being a record of a spiritual development, and not a 
Koran given once for all. But his stress lies on the 
book’s greatness and power, as growing from the 
fact that Christ is the center of its life and meaning. 
(God's Message to the Human Soul: The Right use 
of the Bible in the Light of the New Knowledge. 
By John Watson, D.D. (lan Maclaren). Revell 
York. $1.25, net). 


An Introduction to Child-Study.—Child study as 
an unguided popular fad is happily on the wane, 
while child-study as a’ scientific, or at least system- 
atically ordered, investigation and careful inference, 
is a. serious contribution to the sum of human progress. 
The literature bulks large and still swells. Excel- 
lent American treatises we have had, for the help of 
teacher and parent in gaining a better knowledge of 
the child. ow comes an English—very English— 
volume of say, 350 pages, offered as an intro- 
duction to child-study and occupying a sort of middle- 
man place between the scientific investigator and 
the unlearned but eager public. As a summary of 
basal facts and as a temperate review of the state of 
child-study and its findings the book is a worthy can- 
didate at least for the reference shelf. For the moth- 
ers’ or teachers’ round-table it is to be recommended 
as a contributory source of information if not a work- 
ing text-book. It perhaps overestimates the value of 
certain investigators by the questionnaire method— 
notably Earl Barnes—whose deductions are to be re- 
ceived with great caution. -But Dr. Drummond is 
quite independent in his judgments. (Am /ntroduc- 
tion to Child-Study. By W. B. Drummond. Long- 
mans. $1.70; postage 12 cents.) 


Simples From the Master’s Garden.—[The Edit- 
ors of the Times sent Mrs. Slosson’s latest book to 
one of their most critical and gifted reviewers , he 
sends his review in the form of a letter to the Editors, 
which is here printed unchanged. ] 

‘*I know you Times people must be embarrassed 
by the very thought of trying to tell the honest truth 
about Mrs, Annie Trumbull Slosson’s Iatest book ; 
diffidence will prevent your doing justice to an author 
so close of kin, or to your own mechanical execution 
in bookmaking. So I want to speak for you. The 
book is simply beautiful, outside and in. ‘The mar- 
ginal illuminations, the speaking frontispiece, the 
heavy paper and unpretentious binding, make up a 
fit outer garb for the unspeakably gracious narra- 
tives within ; yet the setting inevitably fails to do 
justice to the jewel. All your readers who recall 
‘* Fishin’ Jimmy ” and ‘‘ Story-Tell Lib” will agree 
with me—and will want-also this little book from the 
same gifted pen. The exquisite pathos, the gentle 
humor, the chaste imagination, the delicacy of re- 
fined taste, the warm appreciation of childhood and 
of nature, the unconventional but fragrant piety, the 
winsome truthfulness of vivid and sympathetic por- 
trayal, which have been the accustomed : dress of the 
choicest thought and feeling since the days of Gali- 
lee, here lend their inimitable charm to the naive 
story of quaint characters fresh from God's hand, 
and discovered by this rare explorer. As you read, 
you laugh and cry and grow warm inside, all at once; 
and any bitterness or other blackness your heart has 
felt, vanishes utterly. Then you lay the book down 
beside your Bible,—and ask the publishers to send a 
copy to your dearest friend.—ANn Ex-Epitror.”" (The 
Sunday School Times Company. - $1.00, net; post- 
age, 7 cents.) 
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BEGIN NOW! 


Ask About It—Prepare For It 








‘** Louisville, 1908 ”’ 








18-23, the next - 


To Louisville all American Sunday-school roads 


will lead in June, 1908. 


In Louisville, June 








International Convention 








will be held,—the great triennial event in the 
Sunday-school activities of this continent. Ai 
you will want to bethere! Why not plan to go with 
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it—and begin now ? 
a prompt answer. 





to yourself? Why not prepare for it—ask about 
A postal card will have 
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the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate canes or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies to than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
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Entered at 





for every ten copies paid for in a club at the | 


75 cent rate. 


THeE.SUNDAY SeHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Taking 
Men Alive 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Editor The Sunday School Times 


Cloth,-60 cents; paper, 40 cents. Postpaid. 


The Full Course of these Valuable Studies 
in Book Form 


This is an adaptation of “ Individual Work 
for Individuals,”’ Y the late Dr. H. Clay Trum- 
bull, to class study as well as personal use. 
It discovers the principles followed by Dr. 
Trumbull throughout a life of dealing with indi- 
vidual men, and advocates no untried theories. 

“Individual Work for Individuals ’’ has been 
recognized as one of the strongest appeals for 
and aids to effective personal service ever writ- 
ten. The Presbyterian Evangelistic Committee 
ordered over fourteen thousand copies for dis- 
tribution, and large quantities have been taken 
by other denominational organizations. 

In ** Taking Men Alive” we have this crown- 
ing work of Dr. Trumbull in a form suited es- 
pecially for work in classes and groups that are 
preparing for this important Christian service. 


Young Men's Christian Association Press 
3 West Twenty-ninth St., New York 
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BLE COLLEGE AT HOME, Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
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with Restless Boys 





The Boys of Dogtown 


OR a year and a half I had charge of a 
Newsboy’s Club in a Southern city, 
and my sole object was. the spiritual 

betterment of the street boys. 

J was doing city mission work in the city, 
and our means were very limited, but through 
the generosity of sume of the merchants we 
became »ossessed of a lot of interesting 
games, aiid with these I held the club to- 
gether as long as I remained in the city, and 
indeed for many months afterward it was an 
established feature of our church work there. 

Our enrolment from first to last was over 
one hundred, and many of these boys were 
straggling attendants of our First Church Sun- 
| day-school. 

It was by ‘‘ appealing to the spirit of the 

| gang ’’ that the work was accomplished I 
| didn’t dare mention ‘‘Sunday-schgol ’’ or 
| any other kindred topic at first to my boys. 
| After I had won them for myself, then I let it 
| dawn on them what my real motive was for 
| investing myself so completely in their be- 

half. 
| them (the worst one of the gang) say to his 
| chum, ‘‘ I’d bet every cent I’ve got on Miss 
Mattie !’’ my joy knew no bounds, and I 

felt brave enough to undertake anything. 
| This boy had been, to my knowledge, twelve 
| times behind the bars of our city and county 
| jails, but for three months after I had won 





When one. day I overheard one of | 


———— 





| his confidence he was the most regular pupil | 


| in my newsboys’ class. 


| as it was undisguised. 


With the right person in, the lead, and with | 


| reasonable equipment, there is no way to 
estimate the amount of good that can be ac- 
| complished with the. club idea among this 
class of boys. I undertook to go to the base- 
| ball ground in my efforts to reach them, but 
before I had succeeded in making them feel 
jas if I was ‘‘one of the gang’’ my appear- 
ance on the ball ground caused much em- 
barrassment; there was an awkwardness 
about their.playing that showed me_ they 
didn’t feel at home in my presence. _How- 
ever, after persistent cultivation of the boys 
at our club. meetings, and as 1 met them 
singly un the streets, it was not long - before 
my appearance was hailed with shouts of joy. 


Treating “ Us Fellows ” Square 
I was as much elated over my first invita- 
tion to one of their match games as a society 
girl is over her first card giving her admission 
to the ‘‘set’’ she has longed to enter, be- 
| cause I knew my success with them de- 
pended upon my being considered one of 
**us boys.’’ I was soon allowed the privi- 
lege of keeping score, for they had utmost 
| confidence in my ‘doing the square thing 
| by all of us fellows,’’ while each side was a 
| little suspicious of the honesty of the other. 
| A **team’’ was named in my honor, and 
| their yell announced to the world their hearty 
; endorsement of myself and the club : 
‘* Hai kai, hai kai, 
Bim, bam, boo, 
Miss Mattie’s club 
Is the place for you !"’ 
I speak thus personally because I know 
| how necessary it is for one who leads in this 
| work to be in such hearty sympathy with the 
| boys. that he will be considered one of 
| themselves. And you will never. accom- 
plish so desirable an object by going amongst 
them as some one better than, and outside 
of, their set. My very manner of accosting 
them on the street was. studied so as to ac- 
complish the desired end. I was not long in 
substituting for a ‘‘Good morning, Ruel !’’ 
a hearty ‘‘ Hello, Blink !’’ for I discovered 
| that the latter meant something to a street 
boy, while the former made him feel stiff. 
I was careful to use the words (and very 
expressive they were) they had coined for 
| themselves where the English language was 
| inadequate to express a newsboy’s thoughts, 
| The one thing I sincerely believe which did 
more than anything else to make them feel that 
I was of their spirit was when one of them had 
turned tell-tale, and was being hooted at 
with scornful epithets by the other boys. 1 
told him as gently as I could that we couldn’t 
allow any ‘‘snitching’’ in our club. The 
boys forgot their wrath at their comrade 
| in their admiration for me when they discov- 
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\ 





; it right. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| Other information for those who work with 
boys may be found on pages 20 and 21. 
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ered that I knew that telling tales on another 
fellow was ‘*‘ snitching.’’ 

I endeavored always to meet the boys on 
their own ground when this meant no sacri- 
fice of principle, but to put my foot down 
firmly on whatever was not right. For this 
reason I selected their games with care, 
ruling out even the old-fashioned game of 
backgammon because it has ‘shooting 
craps’’ in it. At first it was part of the 
regular program to go around and take up a 
collection of boxing-gloves, that somehow 
were always smuggled into the clubroom 
and: pressed into service at the most un- 
expected moments; for I had to cultivate 
out of the boys too much Corbett and Fitz- 
simmons already developed. 

Eventually, we opened our meetings with 
prayer, but the first 1ime I attempted the 
Lord’s Prayer in concert, one boy upset all 
the rest (and the leader, too) by adding to 
his petition for ‘daily bread ’’ a request for 
‘tbacon, buttermilk, and molasses.’’ You 
may be sure the occasion was used to im- 
press a lesson in reverence. 


Sunday-School Lessons Under the Trees 


After they grew tame enough to mention 
‘*Sunday-school’’ in their presence, the 
club meetings were held in the basement of 
our First Church, and the boys had full use 
of our beautiful lawn. Their love for the 
church was really touching, and their ad- 
miration for the two pastors was as genuine 
Many a time I 
have gone out of the way in order to pass 
the lawn, for I knew on those long, hot 
July afternoons I would find ‘ Blinker ’’ and 
**Tony’’ and ‘* Daffy Ed,’’ or ‘Cotton 
Eye’’ and ‘‘Toughy,’’ stretched out full 
length on the cool grass in the shade of the 
church. It gave them a safe place to while 
away their leisure time, and every newsboy 
has more leisure than is for his good. 

The boys met there often (some of the 
leaders of the gang, and the most desperate 
ones they were) to study the Sunday-school 
lesson for the coming Sabbath. 

Tt must always be borne in mind, in deal- 
ing with the boys of any large city, that in 

( Continued on next page, first column) 








Found a Way 
To Be Clear of the Coffee Troubles 


‘* Husband and myself both had the 
coffee habit, and finally his stomach and 
kidneys got in such a bad condition that 
he was compelled to give up a good posi- 
tion that he had held for years. He 
was too sick to work. - His skin was 
yellow, and I hardly think there was an 
organ in his body that was not affected. 

‘‘I told him I felt sure -his sickness 
was due to coffee, and after some dis- 
cussion he decided to give it up. 

‘It was a struggle, because of the 
powerful habit. One day we heard about 
Postum, and concluded to try it, and 
then it was easy to leave off coffee. 

‘‘His fearful headaches grew. less 
frequent, his complexion began to clear, 
kidneys grew better, until at last he was 
a new man altogether, as a result of 
leaving off coffee and taking up Postum. 
Then I began to drink it, too. 

‘* Although I was never as bad off as 
my husband, I was always very nervous, 
and never at any time very strong, only 
weighing 95 Ibs. before I began to use 
Postum.. Now I weigh 115 Ibs. and 
can do as much work as anyone my size, 
I think. 

‘*Many do not use Postum because 
they have not taken the trouble to make 
I have successfully fooled a 
great many persons who have drunk 
it at my table. They would remark, 
‘You must buy a high grade of coffee.’ 
One young man who clerked in a grocery 
store was very enthusiastic about my 
‘coffee... When I told him what it was, 
he said, ‘ Why I’ve sold Postum for four 
years, but I had no idéa it was like 
this. Think I'll drink Postum hereafter.’”' 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘*The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘*‘There’s a Rea- 
son.” 

















LESSON FOR JANUARY 26 (John 2: 13-22) 


( Continued from preceding page) 

no class of society is the line of distinction 
between the different ‘‘sets’’ so closely 
drawn as here. I have been cultivating a 

ng of boys in another city neighborhood 

re, and the young gentlemen impressed 
this fact upon me recently in a way I thor- 
oughly understood. I found fifteen or 
twenty of them had already organized a 
club, which met at stated times in an old 
barn near by. They styled themselves ‘* The 
Sons of Rest,’’ because they neither worked 
nor went to school. I saw the Devil had a 
mortgage on that crowd, and I wanted to 
see that he didn’t foreclose it, so I proposed 
to the boys to go in with me, and have a fine 
club with a reading-room nicely equipped. 
They sized me up, and agreed to accept my 
proposition, but with this proviso: I must 
thoroughly understand that no outside ele- 
ment should be brought in, ‘* Because, Miss 
Mattie, if you bring any other boys into 
‘Dogtown’ to mix with us, there’ll be a 
mix-up sure enough!’’ They did agree on 
allowing one ‘‘ East Sider’’ to join them in 
the event of our organizing the club, because, 
while an outsider, he was a regular ‘‘ Dog- 
town spirit.’’ 

If I were asked to give in a sentence a 
plan for reaching the live, energetic boy of 
our gities, I would say, ‘‘love him.’’ I had 
always believed that one must be young and 
pretty, and very attractive generally, to win 
a boy, but this is a mistake. The secret is 
told in that wonderful thirteenth chapter of 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
love that ‘‘beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things,’’ will never fail— 
even with a newsboy.—J/. MW. W., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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Teachers who have put in the hands of 
boys the leaflet ** A Bible Study Campaign,’’ 
* have been delighted because of the lads’ new 
eagerness to read the Bible, Send for a copy, 
or—better still—for 100 copies. The price 
ts 2 cents each; 50 cents per hundred and | 
they may be ordered from The Sunday-School | 
Times Company, Philadelphia. 


. 
The Right Kind of Boys’ Clubs 


[A reader of The Sunday School Times writes: 
‘ For some months wé have had a Messenger Service 
‘Department in our cere Union. The-purpose was 
to interest some of the older boys of our Union who 
were inclined to drift away. They have done some 
very efficient work for the pastor and the church. 
The boys are now clamoring for some gatherings by 
themselves, to have their own officers,—in other 
words, a boys’ club. This is a step beyond the 
Junior leader’s province. But she is quite sure she 
can secure the help of a Christian young man as their 
leader. The problem is, how to make their gather- 
ings helpful and uplifting. Could you give aify sug- 
gestions ?”’ 
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own, in their entirety, or ina e part, or con Ay output and panes ofa ba num- 
of factories in many states, included in which tories manufacturing for us fur- 
niture, wo comme. wearing a es, pelt, eae y, doors, =. ~-"Y- guns, avers, 
camer: otographic goods, bug¢g “3 t pa: plows, ows, 
cultivators, plumbing, far dware, cream 3 ada baby carriages, 


Baratore “hares, in this new Big Book. 
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our. capital, adding to our a ppinetice enl 
rect to and bettering our flities and factory co 
more for our go all, 


se whatsoever, you alone to be the judge, we to im- 
mediately return ree money together with ed freight 
or express charges you may ve paid. here is no 
safer oy in the world to send your money. We won't 
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One of the most prominent workers with boys in 


the United States has been invited to answer this 
ee and he does so in the following article. 
HE Eprror.] 


= 

ous special methods fall into one of 
these three classes, These three forms suc- 
ceed best when they are used at just the 
right age and period of development in the 
boys’ lives. They might be called ‘the 
tribal,’’ ‘‘the fraternal,’’ and ‘the civic’”’ 
organization ; and they correspond to periods 
in boys’ growth to which these same adjec- 
tives also may be applied. 

The tribal plan is for boys who are from 
ten to about thirteen. Their own ‘‘ gangs ’”’ 
then are really tribes or clans governed by a 
chieftain, the head of the gang. So the 
Christian worker organizes his boys into a 
tribe, of which he proposes to be chieftain ; 
for they are-not yet old enough. for self- 
government. 

He may actually call it an Indian tribe. 
They may take the title of ‘‘ Wampanoags,”’ 
or ‘* Hopis.’’ They may each assume the 
name of a big chief, and gather around the 
council fire,—the fireplace in the church 
parlor or the bonfire at camp. They can 
make Indian suits out of tan cambric or-can- 
vas. They can dip hens’ feathers in ink for 
head-dresses, embroider patterns on their 
cloth moccasins with beads, and string chains | 
of the same for neck ornaments. They 


ERE are three forms of organization 


| to crush out. 
suitable for boys’ clubs. All the vari- | 





noble ideals. 


| 


may learn what the ceremonial face-stripes | 
meant, and imitate these with water-colors, 


They even have an excuse to yell at appro- 
priate intervals,—and between. 

This sort of a club, as Mr. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton has shown in his ‘‘ Two Little 
Savages,’’ does not need to emulate sav- 
agery. It can study woodcraft, birds, and 
beasts, substitute the camera and archery for 
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| thur”’ 
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any pea catalogue of ours, any 
‘om us within a year or two. If you haven’t one of o' 
catalogues you can borrow one from a neighbor, ani 
from any catalogue you may have or borrow p 
select some n oods, any kind of an order 
amounting to $1.00 or 
us. We will fill your order, giving you the benefit of 
the very lowest prices shown in our latest book, and 
for any difference due you by reason of the recen tgreat 
~~~ reductions we will return the difference to you 
cash, and when we fill your order we will pack and 
ship with the goods, sending s you free with our compli- 
ments, the latest great Big Catalogue referred to you 
this way you gct the catalogue for nothing, and we have 
saved the postage expcnse cents. Therefore, 
whether you have ever sent us orders or not, hae 4 
you pore one of our Big Catal ogues or not, we urge 
u to this latest Big Book od by first sending us 


an order from some catalogue you may have or ma’ 
iw. We will give pL bene - pe Se comen> 
prices and return any 


due 
once, and with your ecods we will inelude. thee t 
reduced price book,referred to in this anno 


‘PLEASE ACT TODAY. 
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Take aavantese of one of the eas weve 
to get our wonderful new book and learn 
how much we “e do for you now. Address, 


CO., 
CHI CAGO. 





the gun, work at handicraft of many hide 
and strive for those manlier qualities which the 
American aborigines possessed,—patience, 
accuracy, courage, hardihood, and unselfish- 
ness, which our artificial living to-day tends 
While an Indian club sug- 
gests the greatest pleasure for summer out- 
ipgs, yet the indoor life of winter gives a 
larger leisure to work it out fully. If you 
would do something at handicraft, get that 
little book by Mr. F. G. Sanford, ** The Art 
Crafts for Beginners,’’ published by the 
Century Company, which is adequate even 
for an amateur. If you would like to have 
your winter end with a climax, prepare 
Hiawatha in pantomime, by getting ‘‘ Hia- 
watha Entertainments,’’ published by Edgar 
S. Wetner & Co., 43 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York City, or do as one of my young 
helpers did, dramatize Tomlinson’s story, 
«¢ The Belt of the Seven Totems.”’ 

The Boys’ Brigade comes under this first 
division as a kind of club conducted as an 
oligarchy ; so does a boy choir. 

The second form, that of a knightly fra- 
ternity, supposes that the boys have ad- 
vanced parallel to the race-life as far as the 
Middle Ages. Now they are no longer In- 
dians. They are men on horseback. They 
are ready for some measure of loyalty to each 
other, chivalry to others, and for certain 





The simpler form of such a society is indi- 
cated in ‘*The Knights of Sir Galahad,’ 
originated by Mr. M. D. Crackel in the West 
Side Boys’ Club, Cleveland. The motto of 
this Club suggests its scope : ‘‘ Clean Speech, 
Clean Sport, Clean Habits.’’ 

“‘The Order of the Knights of King Ar- 
carries this idea of chivalry into a real 
imitation df the ways of the knights of the | 
Middle Ages. The boys pretend to be mem- 
bers of King Arthur’s Round Table. They | 
take the names of heroes ancient and modern, | 








whose biographies they are supposed to know 
and whose lives to imitate. They sit in a 
circle at ‘‘conclave.’’ They have a king, 
merlin, seneschal, and sentinels. They 
must serve at first as pages; they may be 
made esquires by purity, temperance, and 
reverence; they are dubbed knights after 
they join the church. They have in their 
**castle’’ a roll of noble deeds. They re- 
serve the seat beside the throne for those 
boys who have shown bodily, mental, or 
moral prowess, They go on ‘‘quests’’ of 
fun or mercy, and they have ‘‘ tournaments ’’ 
out of doors and ‘‘ wassail’’ within. It is 
all play, but it stands for chivalrous manhood. 

A boy will by such indirect means assume 
certain noble ideals and traits which he would 
be too shy or reserved to claim directly. 
** Whenever I look at this little white cross 
that I always wear,’’ said one lively young 
member to me, ‘‘I think what those old 
fellows used to stand for, and it: helps me 
quit my meanness.’’ The handbook of this 
society may be obtained for twenty-five cents 
from the Rev. Frank Lincoln Masseck, Pots- 
dam, New York. The use of any knightly 
plan ~—~ the reading of some of the 
Round Table legends, of which there are 
many versions in inexpensive form. 

A Junior Endeavor Society for boys would 
also be an organization under this second 
division. So would a Junior. Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip. 

Although the first period has been called 
the Indian period, it is not until now that 
boys are old enough to go camping out. 
One of the best ways to start a winter boys’ 
club is to form a preliminary acquaintance 
with the boys in a summer camp. 

For older boys a self-government plan after 
the order of our city or nation works well. 

Boys’ clubs should not only, be adapted in 
method to the grades of boys, ‘but they should 
ustally spring from definite Sunday-school 





chessen, and be all- inclusive of the boys of 
those classes. 

The Messenger Service of the Sunday- 
school is helpful as introducing boys to serv- 
ice for others, but the club adds to this the 





-even more powerful element of mutual fel- 


lowship. The plan is not so important as 
the leader. Let a leader enter joyously and 
persistently into a boys’ club, remembering 
that it is a boys’ club, and not a prayer- 
meeting or a revival service, and he will 
usually find that he has powerfully helped a 
whole group of boys into Christian manhood, 
— The Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph. D., 
New York City. 


A Legal Summons for the Boys 


UCCESSFUL leaders of boys’ clubs find 
that it is necessary not only to develop 
new plans continually, but also to do 

old things in new ways. Instead of sending 
the usual stereotyped notice to absentees, 
W. T. Damon, leader of the Loyal Volun- 
teers of the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, 
Buffalo, New York, sees to it that an atten- 
tion-compelling letteris mailed to those who 
have been missed from their places. A form 
recently used was as follows ; 

CITY OF BUFFALO, } - 

COUNTY OF ERIE, “ 

TO THE CITIZEN RECEIVING THIS DOCU- 

MENT : 

You are hereby summoned to appear 
at noon February 18 in the court room of the 
Vol. B. S. Class to answer the charge of fe arful 
neglect of duty and privilege in failing to be 
with us at our last session,—for we missed you. 

Hereof fail not under penalty of a visit from 
the Vigilance Committee. 
Given under our hand and seal this rsth day of 

February, 1906, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. H. DERNELL, President. 
E. W. GRISTMAKER. Secretary. 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 





















Supply the 
TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 
OF YOUR SUNDAY- SCHOOL 

With Separate and Attractive Copies of 


St. John’s Gospel 


The Pennsylvania Bible Society offers to all 
schools in the state of Pennsylvania the eplowtng : 
Single copies of John for 2 cents, or $2 a hundred. 
If Revised Version is desired, semd $4 a hundred. 
Handsome leather, gilt edge, at $15 and $20 a 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, January 26, 1907. The Home 
Mission Work of Our Denomination : 
a Survey (Isa. 58 : 1-14). 





_. (Lesson for Jan. 26) JANUARY 11, 1908 


DIT] SPIC “Seeds that Grow” 
are the Best Seeds that can be Grown. 
oe Awrnig Pleasure oF profit you 


uld study ‘“The Leading A 
Catalog.” A postal card will bring you a copy by pore mail. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Penna. 





















When answering advertisements please mention The Sunday School Times. 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Philip a missionary (Acts 8 : 26-31). 

‘TUES.—Missions a duty (Luke 19 : 29-40). 

WeEb.—Our stewardship (1 Pet. 4 : 7-11). 

‘THURS.—Sending his word quickiy (Psa. 
147 : 11-15). 

FRI.—Giving ourselves (2 Cor. 8 : 1-7). 

SaT.—Declaring God's goodness (Mark 1 : 
35-45). 














hundred. 

Mission schools supplied, in part or fully, as ab- 
solutely needed, without charge. 7e Scriptures | | 
in any style, language, price. Call, or write to 
PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY || 
701 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA [| | 

















Clouded Brain 
Clears Up on Change to Proper Food 

The brain cannot, work with clearness | 
and accuracy if the food taken is not | 
fully digested, but is retained in the | 
stomach to ferment and form poisonuus | 
gases, etc. A dull, clouded brain is likely 
to be the result. 

A Michigan lady relates her experience 
in changing her food habits, and results 
re very interesting. 

‘* A steady diet of rich, greasy foods, 
uch as sausage, buckwheat cakes, and | 
on, finally broke down a stomach and 
erves that, by inheritance, were sound 
nd strong, and medicine did no ap- 

arent good in the way of relief. 

**My brain was clouded and dull, and 
was suffering from a case of constipa- | 
ion that defied all remedies used. 

«The Road to Wellville,’ in some 
providential way, fell into my hands, 
and may Heaven's richest blessings 
fall on the man who was inspired to 
write it, 

‘*I followed the directions carefully, 
—— culture and all, using Grape- 

uts with sugar and cream, leaving 
meat, pastry, and hot biscuit entirely 
out of my bill of fare. The result— 
I am in perfect health once more. 

‘*T never realize I have nerves, and 
my stomach and bowels are in fine con- 
dition. My brain is perfectly clear, and 
I am enjoying that state of health which 
God intended his creatures should enjoy, 
and which all might have by giving 
proper attention to their food.” ‘‘ There's 
a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


| 
| 
| 








| public offices, the spread of intelligence, and 


Tell of one hero of Home Missions. 
Give a picture of a churchless frontier town. 


Tell of the wonderful returns on home mis- 
sion investments. 


E CAN get from our pastors the last 
report of the home missionary agency 
of our owndenomination. Our pas- 

tor will be glad to have us come to him to 
borrow this report from him, Perhaps he 
has not had time to read it, and he will be 
grateful to us for whatever we find of special 
interest in the report. We may be sure he 
will be glad to see us interested, and at the 
next prayer-meeting of the church will be 
happy to have us present what we have 
learned, and what we may, or may not, have 
had time to present at the Young People’s 
Meeting. | 
~ 

This report will show us in what states our 
own church is carrying on home mission 
work, and for what classes of people. Find 
out how many home missionaries are at work, 
how many churches are not yet self-support- 
ing, where the population is least provided 
with evangelizing agencies, how many immi- 
grants have come in, and where they are, 
and where among them, if at all, our own 








DELIGHTFUL 
CHARACTER 
SKETCHES 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘* Fishin’ Jimmy,” 
** Story-Tell Lib,” 
‘Aunt Abby’s Neighbors,” etc. 


‘*Simples from the Master's Garden,"’ 
just issued, has the unusual charm of all 
of Mrs. Slosson’s work, and will widen 

- her circle of delighted readers, A frontis- 
piece shows Story-Tell Lib and Stoopin’ 
Jacob in the garden. Each page is bor- 
dered with a tinted outline of foliage. 
‘The paper is deckle-edge, uncut, with 
gilt top. It is the kind of gift-book 
you will buy for a friend—and wish you 
might keep it for yourself. 


$1.00, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























church is working. Find out how much our 
own denomination gave last year to home 
missions, and how this was expended, and 
how much. more the church; as a whole, | 
ought to give in order to provide adequately | 
for the work. Find out how much our own | 
local congregation and Sunday-school and 
Young People’s Society are giving, and 
ascertain whether this ought not to be in- 
creased, 
# | 

The work of evangelizing our own coun- | 
try, and of maintaining its Christian institu- | 
tions, is a blessed and necessary work. No 
other work is so needy that it ought to divert 
what should be spent here. None of Christ’s 
activities conflict. The wider work of the | 
church in all lands wili gain in proportion as | 
the life of the church is strong and eager ‘at | 
rome, 





We are ever reaping the results of home | 


mission work, Many of our best churches 


were once mission churches, and are now | 


the mothers of mission churches, and the 
rising tide of moral principle in our country 
is in no small degree the fruit of the tireless 
missionary activities of the church at home, 
The temperance sentiment and the demand 
for honesty and purity in politics, the insist- 
ence of the people that private character 
does enter into the question of choice for 


the steady gain of the evangelical churches 
upon the population,—these are all, in part 
at least, fruits of the home mission enter- 
prise. What else is entitled to meze credit 
for the entrance of Oklahoma as a prohibi- 
tion state, and for the. spread of prohibition 
of the-liquor business im three-fourths of : the 
counties of the Southern states ? 
~% 

To preach the gospel to a nation is the 
profoundest way to influence it. 

Missions at home set the standard of per- 
sonal and national character, 

The brighter our light here at home, the 
farther it will shine. 








LL’S 
OTES 


The lesson 
help that’s 
different 


Ask the Robert Harding Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., for a free sample copy. 











will be better fitted to falslatauics,” OXFORD MAPS 
“2 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


The maps of PALESTINE and of EGYPT and 
SINAI are necessary for the current Sunday-school 
lessons. ‘These, with our mapsof WESTERN ASIA 
and ST. PAUL’S TRAVELS, will cover all biblical 
| geography. ‘These maps are kept up to the most re- 
cent discoveries, and are accepted authority among 
students. Special terms for the maps as a set. 


| OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, OXFORD, OHIO. 


A. B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 








if =) Pulpit Furniture, 
ip tg Lodge Furniture, 
ihe | | if | and 

. it! iim, Shoe Store Settees 
a 81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 








Pews, Pulpits, Altar Chairs 

Sunday-school Seats, portable 

chairs, collection plates, com- 

" munion tables, lodge furniture, 

etc. Ask for big catalog No. 59. 

- H. Stafford Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and ashing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 

















THF, GERUINE, MEREELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the wor 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N. Y. 


= BELIS = 


bhe Sane Bes Femme Cp, 





NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


Hymns and Tunes 


for Schools 


Price for introduction, $25 per hundred. 


“ 200," — ,ang’1S:S., Lawrence, Kan. 


« ‘g00.""—First Pres yterian S. S., Monmouth, Ill. 
OE ee. Cee Baptist S. S., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Returnable sample copy FREE for examination 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
HALLOWED HYMNS .2cl. 


sy 1. ALLAN 
sen ot IRA D. 


woers WHILE SEEING—EVEN OUT OF CURIOSITY 


100 sew tongs SUS T PUBLISHED S2::;: 
Boards $25—Cloth $30 per 100—35c & 40c postpaid 
Returnable ary matled to * earnest inqgutrers"’ 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


“DO NOT STAMMER” 


23d Anniversary Pioneer Stammering School. 

Edwin S. Johnston fe tare gmc renowned speech 
specialist, has probably effected more remarkable cures 
of stammering than any other living practitioner. 

C. H. Fowler, Bishop M. E. Church, New York 
City, writes: “Te gives me great pleasure to be able 
to state to you that from personal observation | know 
that your work and treatment for the cure of those of 
my acquaintances, who have been afflicted with stam- 
mering, have been effectual and permanent.” 

Send four cents in stamps for 80-page booklet to 
Philadelphia Institute for the Cure of Stammer- 
ers, Inc., 108} 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
Can refer to The Sunday School Times. 














** The 1908 S. S. record system ’’ evolved from 
a unique scholar’s record design. Send 2 cents for 
samples. T. B. Foulkrod, Sta. F., Philadelphia. 


Classified Advertising 
For Bible Students 


ADDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

MEMORY. Mailed free to introduce educational 

works. Mention this paper for leaflets on Memorizing 

om napa The Memory Library, 14 Park Place, New 
ork. 

















Motion Pictures 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, 

Magic Lanterns, S'ides, and similar Wonders For 

Sale. Co Free. We also Buy Magic Picture 
1 








Machines, ms,-Slides, etc. -Harbach & Company, 
809 Fiibert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LJ . 
Financial 


Six PER CENT guaranteed investment secured by 
$2,000,000.00 assets. Over half million dollars 
aid investors during past_12 years. Write for book- 
et. New York Realty Owners Co,, Suite 500, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Agents Wanted 


‘A GENTS-—$300 every month selling our. wonderful 
seven-piece kitchen..set? Send for sworn. state- 

ment of $:2 daily fit. Exclusive territory. Outfit 

free. .S. Thomas Mfg. Co., 185 F. St., Dayton, O. 


























